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PREFACE 



Of the six noble-hearted girls who figure in the 
following six " true tales," the name of her who was 
destined . to share a throne, is alone likely to be 
more than a name to the majority of young English 
folks. One may, however, venture to assume that 
the trials and struggles here recorded of the humble 
little peasant children will awaken at least as 
warm an interest as those of their more high-born 
and gifted sisters. 

In each and all of them the sense that 

Life is real, life is earnest ; 
And the grave is not its goal, 

burned ardently, at once aiding and cheering them 
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over the thorny way ; and if its radiance helps to 
brighten a like spirit of self-sacrifice and of tender 
affection in others, the pleasant labour of introducing 
these brave-hearted French girls to English friends 
will be amply rewarded. 
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ELIZABETH CAZOTTE. 

I 

DANGER. 

"VTEAELY a hundred years ago, there stood in 
, ^^ the neighbourhood of -Pierry in Cham- 
pagne, which is watered by the little river Eure, 
a fine old half feudal, half rustic mansion, in- 
habited by a family of long descent, named 
Cazotte. 

One evening in the month of August, 1792, 
which was a disastrous period for France, when a 
thousand fearful crimes were being daily com- 
mitted in the name of the People, a yooing 
peasant coming from the direction of the town 
and walking very fast, stopped before a little 
green wooden railing, about which clematis, 
honeysuckle and eglantine wound their fragrant 
blossoms. He looked carefully round, like a 
person who is afraid of being watched. There 
seemed however, no reason for such precaution ; 
not a creature was in sight; even the watch- 

B 



10 ELIZABETH CAZOTTE. 

dogs in the courtyard were still, and the 
young peasant began softly to whistle the air 
of the " Marseillaise." 

Scarcely had he got through the first few 
notes, than the door of the little castellated 
gate opened, and a young girl appeared. She 
had dark eyes and hair, and was dressed in a 
gown of grey silk, whose folds set off the grace 
of her slender figure. 

Hurriedly crossing the grass plot which 
separated the house from the high road, she 
opened the wicket, and. approaching the young 
man, said eagerly, and in tones full of anxiety^ 
" Well, Chariot ? " 

"Bad news. Mademoiselle Elizabeth, bad 
news," said Chariot, respectfully lifting his hat. 

" My father?" said the young girl, supporting 
herself by the waving branches of the trees. 

" This is how it is. Mademoiselle," said 
Chariot, hastily, " I went this morning, as I do 
every day, into the town with my cheeses and 
my fresh eggs, and, would you believe it, — ^you 
know the big market-woman who always stands 
at the entrance of the market ?" 

" Yes — ^yes I " said the young girl, breathlessly. 
« Go on ! " 
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"Very well, Mademoiselle will never believe 
it. The great abominable woman, she had the 
impertinence to tell me my eggs weren't fresh." 

"And is that all?" said the young lady, 
smiling, and breathing again. 

" Oh, no, that wasn't all. Mademoiselle — 
That's only the beginning, as our vicar always 
says in his sermons. The terrible part of it's 
this, a detachment of the National Guard has ar- 
rived in the town from Paris, with orders from— 
wait a bit — wait a bit — from the members of — 
the members " 

" Of the Committee of Safety," said the young 
girl, growing deadly pale. 

"That's it. Mademoiselle Elizabeth. The 
members of the Committee of Public Safety — 
to arrest all the aristocrats at Pierry. And as 
they say in the town that your father is one of 
the most famous of them, I took to my legs, 
look you, and came to tell you at once; 
singing the Marseillaise all the way I came, as 
that's the National song." 

" But — they did not name him — my father ?" 

"There it is. Mademoiselle. Says the great 
market-woman, who said my eggs were not 
fresh, to me. * Chariot,' she says, * you're a 

B 2 



12 ELIZABETH CAZOTTE. 

neighbour of Monsieur Jacques Cazotte.' 

• And what's that to you ? ' says I back. 
^Why, that he's a brave man/ says she, 

* and his daughter is a brave and good girl/ 
she goes on, *and I shouldn't like trouble to 
happen to them.' *Nor I neither,' says I. 
' Very well,' says she ; * as you are seeing them 
every day, tell the gentleman to hide himself. 
The agents of the Committee are lodging with 
me. They are in search of Monsieur Jacques 
Cazotte, commissioner-general of the Marine, to 
arrest him.' " 

Mademoiselle Cazotte did not answer; the 
shock of the terrible news deprived her of 
speech. 

" Mademoiselle was good enough to say," 
continued Chariot, " that if I heard anything 
in the town, I was to tell her. The song of the 
Marseillaise was to be the signal. Has Made- 
moiselle any further commands ? " 

" Hide ! " murmured Mademoiselle Cazotte to 
herself. "He would never consent to it. An 
excuse must be found to get him away from here 
by to-morrow. Impossible. What shall I do? 
Great Heaven — ^help me !" Then turning to 
Chariot, she added : 
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" Thanks Chariot — ^go in ; get the small 
carriage ready. Give your horse some oats, 
and be prepared to start at daybreak." 

"Very good- Mademoiselle Elizabeth," said 
the peasant disappearing. 

Elizabeth re-entered the house. The first 
person who met her eye was her father. Gaiety 
beamed in his handsome venerable features, and 
a serenity that seemed almost inspired, dwelt 
on his brow^ softly shaded by the silvery hairs. 

" Come my child," he said, gaily kissing her 
forehead. " Come, I was just looking for you. 
How pretty you look. Fair as a white rose. 
I am a happy mortal I must confess. Enough 
of riches to live above want. A kind, gentle 
wife, sons who bring me honour, and a dear 
good daughter. No, I don't know whom I could 
envy. Fortune, peace of mind, repose. The 
calm of a country life, and an angel — an angel 
always at my side. I have but one thing 
more to ask of God. To appear before Him in 
His own good time." 

These words cruelly distressed Mademoiselle 
Cazotte. She looked at her father, and found 
not a word to say. This tranquillity, this con- 
tent, this family of which he was so proud to be 
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chief, would be perhaps all torn from him in an 
instant. The agony of despair must dim all the 
serenity and radiance of his brow ; and at the 
thought, Elizabeth, in spite of her efforts, burst 
into tears. 

" What is the matter ? " asked her father ; 
" what has happened to you ? " 

" Nothing, nothing yet. But, dear father, is it 
not insulting the general misery, to be happy in 
these troublous and terrible times ? '* 

^' Child, all that God does is well done," said 
the old man, with an exalted expression in his 
fine blue eyes, as he raised them to Heaven. 
" What He permits is for our good. To murmur 
does but prove how blind we are. The ground 
which is torn by the harrow only becomes the 
more fertile and the lovelier. Great God, who 
can penetrate Thy mysteries and say, this is for 
good, this is for evil ? Thou alone knowest. 
And all that, He sends is it not for our 
good ? " 

" Then," said Elizabeth, fixing her soft, dark 
eyes upon him ; " if you were told danger 
threatened you ? " 

" Misfortune purifies a man, as the crucible 
purifies gold." 
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" If you were told," Elizabeth hurriedly went 
on, " that they were coming to arrest you ? " 

''Very weU, my daughter; I have done no 
wrong in my life, and I fear nothing." 

" But they will separate us father," she cried, 
in tones of half suppressed anguish. 

" If God sends such a great affliction upon us, 
He wiU doubtless give us the strength to bear it, 
Elizabeth," said the old man, with resignation. 

" And you would do nothing — nothing to 
avoid such a frightful fate ? " 

" Can one flee from the presence of God ? " 

" You would not even make the attempt ? " 

"The will of God reaches us whithersoever 
we go." 

"Ah, dear father, religion is a beautiful thing, 
since it gives you strength to wait and to submit 
fearlessly to such calamity. But I confess, 
though I put my trusf in God, I cannot over- 
come the agony I feel." 

" Poor child," said her father, kissing her fore- 
head, " you are the cause of my being separated 
from your mother, whom I have sent to her 
people at Dijon." 

" It was to save her from the horror of seeing 
us arrested." 
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" Us ! I hope they will not do you that 
horrible wrong," said the old man, smiling softly 
at her. " But let us talk no more of it. The 
night is beautiful; shall we take a walk as 
far as Pierry ? " 

" No, oh, no ! " said Elizabeth, in such terrified 
tones that Monsieur Cazotte, looking at her 
sadly, replied — " Poor child ! but if I were 
arrested, you would not sufier. Put your con- 
fidence, your hope in God, Elizabeth. Look at 
me ; very well I when misfortune comes will be 
time enough to afflict ourselves, but we will not 
have sufiered fear and distress beforehand. 
Come, let us be merry. Open your harpsichord, 
and let my birdie sing me my favourite song." 

Then as if to beat time, or to inspire with a 
little of her lost energy the young girl, who 
stood listening to him and looking at him 
without stirring, the old man in a cracked voice, 
but full of expression, began to hum — 

" True, true of heart, 
Never to part, 

La, la, la, la.*' 

As he was about to proceed with the ditty, 
the bell of the garden gate rang out loudly, 
and at the same instant, Martha the old cook. 
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wlio had seen all the children of this family born, 
prophesying for them every sort of happiness 
and good fortune, rushed wildly into the room. 

*' The road is full of armed men, monsieur,'^ 
she gasped. 

"Don't open the door," cried Elizabeth^ 
throwing herself on her father's neck. 

"Open, Martha," said the old man calmly, 
and gently disengaging himself from his dis- 
tracted child's arms. 



n. 

THE ARREST. 

IN an instant, the charming little salon of 
Monsieur Cazotte, ordinarily so peaceful, 
was filled With rough soldiers, and to the calm 
and cheerful accents of the master, now suc- 
ceeded rude and menacing voices. 

" Monsieur Jacques Cazotte," said one of the 
men, who appeared to be in command of the 
others. 

"That is myself, gentlemen," said the old 
man, advancing with dignified step. 

" In the name of the law I arrest you," re- 
turned the man who had spoken, stretching out 
his hand to seize his victim. 
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"You, Pommier?" said M. Cazotte with 
amazement, " have not you served in the King's 
own regiment ? " 

"In my erring days," insolently replied 
Pommier. " Now I am President of a revolu- 
tionary club of soldiers of the Eepublic ; and in 
its name I arrest you — ^you and your daughter." 

" My daughter ? " said the old man, deep 
agitation overspreading his face. "My daughter ! 
And what has she done to be arrested ? " 

" You shall know when you reach the Hotel 
of the Faubourg Saint Germain," replied several 
voices at once. 

"My daughter!" murmured the old man, 
glancing from these half drunken soldiers, to 
his fair, pure child. "I am ready to follow 
you, gentlemen; but leave my daughter to her 
mother." 

" I too am ready to follow you, gentlemen," 
said Mademoiselle Cazotte, advancing towards 
them with dignified step. " You have doubtless 
a coach; my father cannot go on foot to Paris, 
he is seventy-three years old." 

Monsieur Cazotte gazed in astonishment at 
his daughter. Here was no longer the fearful, 
timid child, who trembled at the blustering of 
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the wind, or the noise of a falling leaf brushing 
the lattice, but a strong and courageous woman. 
Her face was pale, but it wore a mingled expres- 
sion of gracious modesty, and imposing dignity. 

Their preparations for departure were brief. 
The prisoners were permitted to take nothing 
with them — a carriage was at the door. Mon- 
sieur Cazotte and his daughter took their places 
with Pommier and two other soldiers opposite, 
some more soldiers mounted on the box, and 
others behind. Monsieur Cazotte, perceiving this, 
said with a smile, to Pommier, "What' a number 
of people to guard a weak old man, and a young 
girl I" 

"It is in case of resistance, or of attack," 
roughly replied Pommier. 

" If God willed our deliverance, all would be of 
no use," replied Cazotte calmly and collectedly, 
" and if He did not will it, no armed force could 
tear us from your hands." 

. Pommier made no reply — or if he did, his 
words were lost in the noise of the wheels as 
they rattled over the stones.. 

When the travellers grew sufficiently accus- 
tomed to speak to each other and to hear. Mon- 
sieur Cazotte turned to his daughter. " I know 
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not what God has in store for me," he said, 
taking Elizabeth's hand, which was damp and 
cold, although the young girl betrayed no signs 
of her agony, " but it may be that on our arrival 
in Paris, they will separate us, and that we may 
never see each other again until we meet before 
the Judge who judges hearts and consciences, 
not things. I wish, if you survive me, my child, 
as I trust you will, that you may know what 
your father's life has been, as I know it myself." 

Elizabeth only replied by a slight convulsive 
movement of her fingers, which clasped the old 
man's hand. 

"And besides," he gaily added, "that will 
distract the tedium of the way for us. I am 
seventy-three years old, you know that my child. 
I was born at Dijon in 1720. My father was re- 
corder to the States of Burgundy, and I studied 
at the College of Jesuits in my native town. 
Then one of my brothers, grand vicar to Mon- 
sieur de Choiseul, Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne, 
summoned me to Paris, where I completed my 
education with some, credit. Then I obtained a 
post in the Marine Administration, and in 1747 
I was promoted to the rank of commissary and 
became controller at Martinique. It is there I 
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maxried your mother, Elizabeth Eoignon, 
daughter of the chief judge of the Island. In 
1759 the English attacked Fort St. Peter. I 
succeeded in repulsing them. My weakened 
health forced me soon after to ask leave of 
absence, and I returned to France. 

" I found my brother no more ; he was dead, 
and had made me his sole heir. This circum- 
stance, and the necessity of .looking after my 
fortune for your sakes, my children, compelled 
me to ask to retire. This was accorded me in the 
most honourable manner, with the title of Com- 
missioner-general of the Marine. Dividing my 
time between Paris and this estate at Pierry left 
me by my brother, I have been able to indulge 
my taste for poetry. I composed several works, 
some fables, and the air and the words of several 
songs." And as if this recollection had brought 
back to the old man those happy days, when his 
literary successes had opened all doors to him, 
he forgot his captivity, the carriage bearing him 
to prison, and perhaps death itself. He forgot the 
cruel men hemming him in. He only saw friends, 
and addressing himself now to his daughter, who 
pale and mute, seemed to be stifling all her 
emotion in her bosom, now to those about him, 
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whom his gay sallies amused, he continued: 
" Nature had given me such a facility of compos- 
ing, that no dijficulties deterred me. I remember 
that one day, one of my brothers-in-law, you 
know which one Elizabeth, boasted to me of his 
comic opera productions, or of his little comedies 
interspersed with airs, which at that time were 
at the height of fashion and popularity, and which 
he regarded as mg,sterpieces. ' Give me a word,' 
I said to him, * and if I do not make from it a 
piece of the kind between now and to-morrow, 
your self-praises will be merited/ 

" We were at Pierry then ; my brother-in-law 
saw a peasant enter the courtyard in his wooden 
shoes. 'Very well, Sabot, brother,' said he. 
' Let us see what you will make of that.' 

" Immediately I turned every one out of my 
room, excepting Eameau ; you know Eameau, 
gentlemen, the nephew of the great musician; 
and in the course of that evening and night 
following, till daybreak, I sat composing the 
words, couplets, and original airs of the opera of 
the ' Sabots.' I sent it to Paris. Madame Bertin, 
a friend of mine, had it played in her theatre. 
The Italian actors were so pleased with it, that 
they asked it of Madame Bertin. She obtained 
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my consent, and the piece was made over to 
them ; but I did not put my name to it. It was 
presented under the name of 'Dimi and 
Sedaine/ That is not all, gentlemen. Voltaire 
dishonoured his talent by publishing song by 
song the poem of the ' War of Geneva.' These 
were almost torn from him as he Inade them. 
One evening at an assembly, a mad idea crossed 
my brain. ' Have you only these ? ' I said to 
them, ' You are much behindhand. There are 
more,' and immediately I returned home, began 
a seventh song, and brought it them next day. 
The best part of it all was, that I had so well 
seized Voltaire's style, that everybody was 
deceived, and asked for copies; and what was 
still more singular, Voltaire himself kept the 
secret, and never alluded to it, which was held 
as a mark of the great man's modesty. This 
trick makes me laugh now as I think of it." And 
the old man laughed so heartily that his gaolers 
shared his merriment. 

This gaiety, this reminiscence of a happy time 
which was no more, all caused the poor girl fearful 
anguish. She looked at her father, at Pommier, 
these soldiers, this carriage which shut them in 
like the precursor of the prison awaiting them, 
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and she could not find a word to answer her 
father, who always addressed himself to her by his 
voice and his glance. She could not find even a 
tear in presence of so much serenity. She too was 
calm, poor child, but with the calmness of despair. 

"You have composed a great many works, 
Monsieur?'* said one of the soldiers seated 
by Pommier, and whom the tranquil gaiety 
of the old man and the young girl's expressive 
silence interested. 

" Many, no Monsieur," replied Jacques Cazotte. 
" My friends having one day abstracted the poem 
of * Olivier ' from my portfolio, its success encou- 
raged me, and I wrote a few more pieces. Among 
others, with the assistance of an Arabian monk 
named Dom Chavis, I translated the Arabian tales. 
I then wrote the * Catspaw 'and a few other trifles." 

" You forget one work. Monsieur," said the 
soldier who had asked him about his writings, 
in a meaning tone. " The letters written to 
Monsieur Ponteau, secretary of the civil list, ' 
that were seized on the 10th of August, at the 
oflices of Laporte, and in the writing of which 
Mademoiselle here assisted you as secretary." 

Elizabeth trembled, for in those letters her 
father had strongly expressed his pain at the 
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development of the destructive marcli of the 
Eevolution ; and his agitated mind was for ever 
devising some means of stopping the course of 
the terrible scourge, but Cazotte replied tran- 
quilly, " I disown nothing that I have written." 

Jacques Cazottte and his daughter were con- 
ducted first to Epernay, and thence to Paris. 
" To the H6tel of the Faubourg Saint Germain," 
said Pommier to the postillion at the last stage, and 
the postillion pulled up before the prison of the 
Abbaye Saint Germain. " We trust it will not 
be for long,"* said the porter as he received the 
new prisoners thus brought. Then he signed to 
them to follow him. 



A 



m. 

THE WICKET OF THE ABBAYE. 

BLEAK" and dirty den, situated between 
the interior of the prison and the court- 
yard. 

Two torches shed their light over a table on 
which lay a confusion of papers, a desk, pipes and 

* This was the cnstomarj phrase with which the prison 
porters receired each new prisoner. 

C 
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several bottles. A man dressed in a grey coat, and 
with a sabre at his side, stood leaning against 
this table. It was the president. Ten other men, 
some seated, some standing, some wearing 
coats, the others in striped tri-coloured waist- 
coats and aprons, made up this hideous 
attendance on their chief. Several persons lay 
stretched sleeping upon the benches. Two 
men in shirts of blood-colour, sabres in their 
hands, guarded the wicket door. An old warder 
stood with his hand upon the bolts. Before the 
president, and presenting a striking contrast 
with this black and ugly picture, stood a tall, 
fair young girl, held fast by three men armed 
with sabres. 

An expression of deepest horror was painted 
on the pale face of this girl. Nevertheless, it 
wore also a certain defiance, and the most 
noble and touching dignity was in her attitude. 
A profound silence reigned, as the president said 
to her. "Your name ?" 

Even the half-sleeping men raised their heads 
at the sound of the pure soft voice which 
answered — " EUzabeth Cazotte." 

"Your age?" 

" Nineteen." 
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"Do you know the nature of your accusa- 
tion?" 

" I do not, Monsieur," replied she. " I was 
carried off with my father at night, and the 
person whom you deputed to do this has refused 
to afford us any information." 

Then one of the judges seated at the table, 
drawing several papers before him, turned 
towards Mademoiselle Cazotte, and said to her 
— " Is not your father named Jacques Cazotte ?" 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" Do you recognise these letters ?" asked this 
man, placing an open letter before the young 
girl. 

A shudder convulsed the poor child's frame. 
These letters were those of which the soldier 
had spoken in the carriage, and which were 
addressed to Ponteau, secretary of the civil list, 
and the intimate friend of Cazotte. Instantly 
Elizabeth understood that she and her father were 
lost ; but collecting herself, she said, " Those 
letters are mine." 

The agitation of Elizabeth appeared to soften 
many present. She was so calm and so beauti- 
ful, and after such an avowal, death was now 
fio certain. 

c 2 
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The man who held the paper, said : " Yes ; 
but you wrote them at your father's dictation ? '* 
And as the truth made Elizabeth hesitate over 
her reply, the president added, " Kecollect, that 
the least prevarication will be your death." 

" These letters are written by me," calmly 
reiterated Elizabeth. 

They had arrived thus far in the interrogatory, 
when the wicket, which gave upon the stairs, 
opened, and a man appeared guarded by three 
others. They placed him in a corner, then the 
president, taking off his hat, said, " Citizens, this 
young girl has been merely a passive instrument 
in the hands of her father; I see nothing to 
render her suspect. I give her back her liberty* 
Do you not agree with me ?" 

"Yes, yes, yes, quite right," said all the judges 
at once. 

Scarcely had this verdict been pronounced, 
than the men surrounding Elizabeth drew back. 
Loud applause and cries of " Bravo ! " came from 
all parts of the hall. The President enjoining 
silence with his hand, added to the three men 
who had guarded Mademoiselle Cazotte — "Go 
and inform the people of this verdict which has 
just been given." Then, perceiving that Made- 
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moiselle Cazotte, agitated and trembling, did not 
stir, he added, " You are free, mademoiselle." 

" And my father?" said the young girl, and^s 
she uttered the dear name, her voice lost all its 
firmness. 

" He will be judged in his turn. Go." 

" Oh, gentlemen, for pity's sake," ^cried she, 
clasping her only just liberated hands, " either 
give my father his liberty or take back mine." 

" Be quiet young woman, you are lost else," 
whispered one of the officials near her. 

"Our verdict is given," said the president. 
*' Bring forward the next prisoner." 

But Mademoiselle Cazotte, with that energy 
which is born of deep feeling, and paying no 
heed to her friend, who continued vainly to 
implore her to be quiet, replied — " Monsieur le 
President, I ask to be permitted to go and take 
care of my father in his prison." 

" You have permission," replied the president. 

Elizabeth passed through the fatal door again, 
the same man who had bidden her be silent 
following her. 

" Poor child," he said, "what have you done ?" 

" My duty, and monsieur, it is my happiness 
too," replied she. 
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"You lose yourself, without saving your 
father," added this man, whom Elizabeth's 
devotion deeply interested. " But, there is still 
time. Follow me outside, I will present you to. 
the people as acquitted, and your person will be 
sacred to them. Come, have no fear." 

"I thank you, monsieur," said Elizabeth to 
him, in accents of deep emotion. " But my 
father is more to me than my life. You must 
know that there is a heavenly happiness in 
dying for those we love." 

" I thought you were free Mademoiselle," said 
another man, approaching Mademoiselle Calotte, 
and looking at her in surprise. 

"And I am so, citizen Laraguerie," replied 
the young girl, smiling, " since I have the free- 
dom I desire ; that of seeing my father. Conduct 
me to him, I entreat you." 

" What a pity ! " was all the porter's remark, 
looking at her as she entered, and then, followed 
by Elizabeth, he passed silently into the interior 
of the prison. 

The terrible days of September were ap- 
proaching. 
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IV. 

MASSACRES. 

N Sunday, tlie second of September, very- 
early in the morning, a turmoil and stir 
reigned outside the walls of the prison of the 
Abbaye, ever and again penetrating to its in- 
terior ; and at the ominous sounds, several young 
women gathered into a group, with pale and fear- 
distorted faces. One, fair and slender, was the 
interesting and unfortunate Princess de Lamballe. 
Another, as young, and not less beautiful, but 
more courageous, or perhaps more fortunate, 
was the Princess of Tarentum. There were also 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, Mademoiselle 
Cazotte, Mademoiselle de Tourzel and Madame 
Paysan de Fausse Landry. 

" What is going on ? " demanded these unfor- 
tunate ladies of each other, interrogating by 
their glances the porter's wife, who was as pale 
and disturbed as they were. 

" I do not know," she answered. 

At the same instant her husband appeared, 
consternation painted on his features. 
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Without replying to any of the questions with 
which the prisoners overwhehned him, he called 
his wife and children, and went out with them. 
A moment after they heard that he had taken 
them away from the prison. This precaution re- 
doubled the terror of the prisoners. The porter 
did not return till towards two o'clock. He 
brought them some dinner. Usually it was not 
served before four ; and this circumstance, trifling 
in itself as it might be, increased their fears. 
Everything seems ominous when trouble is near. 
Then, for some strange reasons, only explained 
later, the turnkeys who carved the food carried 
the knives and forks away with them. 

The poor young ladies remained paralyzed 
and immovable, gazing at each other, and not 
daring to confide their fears to each other, when 
fearful cries and shrieks suddenly began to pierce 
the strong walls of the prison. " The people are 
bursting open the prison doors," cried these un- 
happy inmates, and soon their apprehension be- 
came a reality. Some credulous ones in the mob 
had been made to believe that Paris was about 
to be attacked by the enemy ; and that the 
persons who intended betraying the city into 
their hands, were those shut up in the prisons. 
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These people proclaimed their intelligence, 
and sounded the tocsin,* and crowds poured into 
the streets. This was the noise which the 
prisoners heard. It lasted three hours. That 
which succeeded it was still more fearful. Three 
hundred ruffians forced the doors of the prisons, 
and murdered the prisoners. I will spare you, 
my young friends, the horrible details belonging 
to the truth of this history, but as I have under- 
taken to relate the story of Mademoiselle Cazotte, 
I cannot pass over in silence some scenes which 
will show you to what a length friendship will 
carry heroic deeds. The Princess of Tarentum 
— lady of honour to the queen — was summoned 
to the barriers by these bloodthirsty men. She 
appeared in the midst of the court, which was 
strewn with the dead, and filled with men armed 
with pikes, sabres and clubs. Blood streamed 
from their clothes and their weapons, deluging 
the ground on all sides. These men insulted the 
queen's name. With earnest eloquence, lent 
her by her attachment for the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, she defended her royal mistress. 
To speak in the queen's favor, was to ask death. 
But they did not accord it her. Far from it, 

* Alarm bell, rung from the church st/ceples. 
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they acquitted her ; but they wished to send her 
back to prison. " Death, or complete liberty," 
she says, and she is free. 

The Princess de Lamballe was not so 
fortunate; want of presence of mind was her 
destruction. They were about to save her ; and 
already the gate was opened for her. "Cry, 
Long live the Nation ! " they said to her. Before 
she was able to respond, a heap of corpses met 
her eyes, the blood of the victims they were 
murdering spurted upon her, her dress, her 
shoes and her hands, and this delicate, fair and 
elegant woman could not restrain a gesture of 
horror, and an exclamation, " For shame ! 
Horror!" broke from her lips in spite of 
herself. 

She was at once massacred. 

Mademoiselle de Tourzel owed her "liberation 
to the energetic friendship of Madame de la 
Tremouille. This lady had one of her friends, 
Madame de Saint-Beni, detained" in the Abbaye. 
She heard of the contemplated massacres, and ran 
to Manuel, magistrate of the Commune. "If it 
were possible to think, sir," she said, " that you 
would refuse to accompany me immediately to 
the Abbaye to set my dearest friend at liberty, I 
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would shoot myself tlirougli the head in your pre- 
sence." And as she spoke, the lady drew a pistol 
from her pocket, and placed it to her temple. 

Frightened, and at the same time touched by 
this proof of friendship, Manuel complied with 
her entreaty. He entered his coach with 
Madame de la Tremouille, hastened to the 
Abbaye, and caused Madame de Saint-Beni to 
be released. After most tenderly embracing 
her friend, this lady turned to Manuel and 
declared that she would not leave the prison 
until he had crowned his generosity by releas- 
ing Mademoiselle de Tourzel. Solicited anew, 
Manuel obtained the young lady's liberation. 

For the rest, one after the other, they dragged 
the victims from the porter's room, giving them 
freedom or leading them to death. The small 
number of those who escaped could raise but 
little hope in the breasts of the unfortunate 
remaining prisoners. 

Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, and Mademoiselle 
Cazotte, were more troubled even than the rest ; 
for it was not for themselves they trembled, but 
each shuddered for the fate of her father. Their 
anguish was boundless. "Let us go to him," 
they said, "Let us die with him." And each 
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implored the porter to conduct her to her father. 
Moved by their tears and prayers, he consented. 
Mademoiselle Sombreuil met her father on the 
staircase, and as they shouted to him that he 
was going to his death, she followed him, cling- 
ing to his breast. 

Mademoiselle Cazotte found her father in the 
Abbaye chapel, surrounded with other prisoners, 
but the scene she saw rooted her to the spot. 

From the window of this chapel, by mount- 
ing on a bench, the massacres taking place in 
the courtyard could be seen. The groans of 
the dying were audible, and the blows of the 
sabres, and the murderous, ferocious bowlings of 
joy. The unhappy prisoners in the chapel, 
plunged in the agony of awaiting a frightful 
death, had abandoned themselves to a frenzy of 
despair. 

Alone in the midst of these half demented 
creatures, Jacques Cazotte stood calm and 
smiling. 

" Foolish ones," he said to them. " The moment 
of your deliverance approaches, what do you 
complain of? — a passing pain? Can one pay 
too dearly for the happiness of appearing before 
God? Instead of being troubled, my friends, 
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employ your remaining moments in a better 
way. In another instant perhaps these double 
chains which bind us to prison and to earth 
will be broken, and our freed spirit will ascend 
to its Creator. Let us pray to Him to receive us 
graciously. Let him who has nothing to re- 
proach himself with, pray and hope, and he who 
has a troubled conscience, pray and hope also ; 
for God is a God of pardon and of mercy ; and 
he who has faith in Him will be saved." And as 
if God had listened to Cazotte's words and 
sent two angels to these unhappy creatures, to 
help them pass the sad way from the life of this 
world to the life of eternity, two aged men in 
ecclesiastical garb appeared suddenly on the 
steps of the altar. One was the Abb6 L'Enfant, 
member of a famous religious order, preacher to 
the late Emperor Joseph II., and confessor to 
Louis XVI. He was seventy years old. The 
other was the Abbe Chapet Kastignac, also 
seventy years of age, descended from an ancient 
and illustrious family of Perigord, and the author 
of several highly esteemed works. 

" My brothers," they said, in sad and solemn 
tones, " our last hour approaches. Collect your- 
selves." By an electrical spontaneous movement 
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the prisoners, forgetting the dangers menacing 
them, threw themselves on their knees and clasped 
their hands. In her corner of the chapel, Eliza- 
beth, who had not yet dared to show herself, fell 
also on her knees, and with her eyes raised to 
heaven, she implored God to grant her one of 
two things ; to save her father, or to permit her 
to die with him. A silence succeeded this in- 
junction of the two clergymen. What a silence ! 
and what a scene! Death hovering above all 
these bowed heads; upon these men kneeling 
and asking of those two aged servants of God to 
pray for them who would soon lie low and dead, 
as those two venerable heads must .also lie, and 
hers, the young girl in the morning of her life ! 

This last benediction, given by men about to 
die, on those equally about to die, was at once 
a fearful and a solemn thing. This supreme 
moment, which brought man close to Divinity 
itself, restored courage to all; reason failed, 
prayer alone prevailed. The most fervent and 
the greatest sceptic alike prayed and believed. 
Half an hour later, the two clergymen had ren- 
dered their souls to God, and the gaoler, who 
desired to spare Elizabeth the agony of having 
her father torn by his murderers from her arms, 
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in vain implored her to go with him. " Go, my 
daughter, and put thy hope in Him who can do 
all things,'' said the old man, imprinting what 
he believed to be a last kiss on his child's fore- 
head. " Go ! " 

" K any danger threatens my father, you will 

summon me to him ? " said Mademoiselle Cazotte 
to the gaoler, before quitting the chapel. The 
man made a gesture of pity, which the young 
girl mistook for acquiescence. Scarcely had she 
returned to the gaoler's room, where she found 
no one but Madame Payssal, niece to the Abbe 
Eastignac, and who had become a voluntary 
prisoner that she might be with the good old 
man, than Mademoiselle Cazotte heard that Made- 
ilioiselle de Sombreuil had by her bravery and 
courage saved her father's life. She was listening 
to the details of this touching scene, when sud- 
denly cries resounded on the stairs, and the name 
of Jacques Cazotte was vociferated, mingled 
with menaces of death. " Father ! my father ! " 
shrieked the young girl, and in spite of the por- 
ter who strove to detain her, she broke from his 
hands, and rushed up the staircase. " My father ! 
My father ! " And in the next instant the cries 
were lost in the depths of the stone corridors. 
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V. 

THE HEEOISM OF A CHILD's LOVE. 

THEY were murdering the prisoners in the 
courtyard of the Abbaye. Every instant 
a new victim was dragged to the fatal wicket. 
There the members of the general council, decked 
in their tricoloured sashes and seated round a 
table covered with bottles and glasses, spotted 
as much with blood as with wine, and with the 
prison book of arrests before them — instituted 
themselves judges and executioners. Each 
prisoner led successively before them was just 
asked this question, " Who are you ? " and when 
the unfortunate had replied by giving his name 
and profession, the judge having inspected the 
register, said these words, " To La Force," and 
forthwith the miserable victim, who imagined 
that he was about only to change prisons, 
followed his executioners, who seized him ; and 
scarcely had he reached the wicket than he was 
no more. 

For thirty hours blood had flowed, when 
an old man appeared. His white hair fell 
around his brow, bright with a sweet serenity. 
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" To La Force," they cried, thrusting him for- 
ward into the courtyard. "To God," replied 
the old man, raising his grand blue eyes heaven- 
wards. Immediately sabres and clubs were 
brandished about his venerable head. Suddenly 
a cry was heard, not one of pain or fear, but 
of anguish, of horror and of entreaty, and a 
young girl broke into the midst of the assas- 
sins. Her hair, dishevelled by her haste, covered 
her neck and shoulders, falling over her noble 
and graceful figure ; her white bare arms thrust 
aside the pikes and sabres ; she walked in blood, 
her feet touched the dead as she hurried for- 
ward, but she knew — saw nothing, save her 
father, the head of that dear father about to fall 
under the blows of his assassins. With both 
arms she embraced the old man's head, she 
supported him upon her bosom, and lovelier a 
thousand times in her devotion and agitation 
and tears, .than in the height of her youthful 
gaiety and beauty, she turned to his assailants, 
who at sight of her drew back, their weapons 
suspended. 

" Mercy, mercy !" cried she. " You shall 
not touch my father, till you have pierced me 
to the heart." It seemed as if some magical 

D 
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power, darted from the great dark eyes *of this 
young girl, had paralysed them. They ex- 
claimed that it was a miracle ; forgetting that her 
momentary influence over them was the power 
of virtue. This moment gave Elizabeth fresh 
courage. She had come to die with her father, 
but now she thought to save him. Relaxing 
from her threatening attitude, she fell on her 
Imees before the blood-stained men, one of. 
her uplifted arms still protecting her father, the 
other stretched towards the men. "Oh! some 
of you have a father. Do not take mine from 
me," she said ; " what harm has he done you ? 
To which of you has he given the smallest 
pain — even unknowingly ? K that were so even 
— very well — ^here I am, kill me, but respect 
my father's white hairs — ^his great age. " Ah, 
what God has so long respected — touch it 
not! What do you want? Gold? But no — 
forgive me — I see I insult you m offering you 
gold. Forgive, forgive — ^but do not kill my 
father. See my tears, my despair. Oh, you 
have loved your parents — ^you, and you, and 
you too, is it not so?" she added, addressing 
successively this and that one among the spec- 
tators, clasping the rough and dirty hands of 
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these men in her white delicate hands, and 
pressing them to her lips. Then, letting them 
fall again, she rose, and returning to her father, 
she hid him from them^ screening him with her 
body and her arms, and cried frenziedly, " Do 
not kill my father. Do not kill him and I will 
bless you, and night and morning I will pray for 
you. Ah, in the name of your father, your 
mother — your good dear mother, who carried 
you when you were little children in her arms ! 
For your sisters' sake, if you have them-;— Mercy ! 
mercy ! It is a daughter who asks mercy for her 
father. Oh, listen to me ! " 

The poor girl's accents as she prayed for her 
father, were so pure and heartrending that the 
magnetism of her voice alone deterred the 
murderers. Astonished at finding themselves so 
deeply moved, they looked at each other, they 
looked at their weapons lying inoffensive in their 
hands, and appeared with difficulty to understand 
their own inaction. 

As to the noble old man, he smiled compassion- 
ately on Elizabeth. "Poor child," he said, "a 

little sooner or a little later " But he dared 

not finish his sentence in Elizabeth's presence, 
and awaited his fate with a martyr's resignation. 

D 2 
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Suddenly, in the midst of the crowd a 
cry of — "Mercy!" was heard. Two voice* 
echoed it. No, it is impossible to describe the 
ray of celestial light which illumined then the 
face of Mademoiselle Cazotte. Some repub- 
lican soldier whom her goodness and gentlenesi^ 
had won inside the prison walls, forced a passage 
for them. 

The people, as prompt to forgive as to 
condemn, made the air resound with a thousand 
cries of " Pardon, pardon ! " and of " Long live 
the nation ! " Then, before the old man and his 
daughter had time to understand, or to dis- 
tinguish if the shouts meant life or death, they 
found themselves lifted aloft on a platform of 
human arms, and conducted in triumph to a 
place of safety. 

When the men had retired, and Elizabeth be- 
held her father free and living before her, the 
strength which had till then sustained her gave 
way, and she burst into tears. 

" Poor child," said Monsieur Cazotte, lavishing 
on her the tenderest caresses. " Poor child f 
Yot believe you have saved my life, and fancy 
this respite a full pardon." 

Alas, twelve days later, they tore Monsieur 
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Cazotte again from the arms of his daughter, 
who followed him a second time into his very 
dungeon, where, refusing to be separated, they 
were locked in together. 



VI. 

THE LOCK OF WHITE HAIR. 

A FEEBLE ray of light shone down through 
the grating of a dungeon of the Abbaye, 
upon two heads. One that of an aged man, the 
other of a young girl. As much faith and hope 
were discernible on the wrinkled forehead of the 
old man, as of depression and of sadness on the 
childlike brow of the girl. 

"My good Elizabeth," said the old man, 
smiling and drying with his feeble hand the 
tears which bathed the girl's pale cheeks, 
" courage I " 

"Ah, courage! I have no more, and am 
amazed at yours," said Elizabeth, conquered by 
her tears. 

" That is well, since it is I who am going," 
replied Monsieur Cazotte, as naturally as if it 
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were merely a question of passing from one room 
to another. 

Elizabeth sobbed aloud. 

" Why afflict yourself so, my child ? All goes 
\tell, according to your ideas at least, for to 
mine, liberty — the only true liberty is in Heaven. 
But it is not so that, you understand it. Am I not 
right ? " added he, with a kindly good nature. 
*' Well, well, let us say no more. Those who 
assisted my escape from the massacre, have told 
you that the judges are disposed in my favour. 
They have seen Manuel, Potion, Eobespierre ; 
they have appealed to them instead of to God. 
God, our one and only refuge." 

" Some one is coming," said Elizabeth, cling- 
ing in terror to her father. 

The door of the dungeon opened, the gaoler 
appeared. 

" Follow me," he said to Mademoiselle Cazotte, 
" you are asked for." 

"By our liberators, doubtless," she said, 
glancing at her father; and she followed the 
gaoler, without any suspicion, poor child, that 
perhaps she beheld her father for the last time. 

Arrived on the first landing above, the gaoler 
opened the door of a room, and bidding her 
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enter it, left her there alone, saying he, would 
presently bring to her the persons who wished 
to speak with her ; but night came on and the 
man did not appear. 

What a night ! the first which she had passed 
away from her father's side for a month. 

A person whom she did not know came in 
the morning to bring her food for the whole 
day. 

" My father ? " she said to this new gaoler, who 
closed the door without making any answer ; and 
Elizabeth again found herself alone. A week 
passed thus ; a whole week ! and no voice 
answered when she cried — " My father ! " Ter- 
rible must have been the suffering of this young 
girl, and yet hope did not forsake but sus- 
tained her still. 

Youth believes so easily in what it desires to 
believe. On the ninth day the gaoler did not 
come alone. Another man accompanied him; 
it was the Kepublioan soldier who had made an 
attempt to save Mademoiselle Cazotte. 

" My father?" cried Elizabeth, rushing to meet 
the man as if he were a friend, and kissing his 
hand. 

She noticed that it trembled, and that a tear 
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rolled silently down his cheek. Without looking 
at her, he said — ^^ Come." 

Elizabeth followed him; but perceiving he 
did not take the way to her father's dungeon, 
but on the contrary was proceeding to the outer 
court, she stopped and said, breathlessly — " My 
father — my father is released then?" 

StiU avoiding her glances, the soldier sighed, 
" Yes," he said, at last. 

At this word, spoken so strangely, Elizabeth 
did not cry out gladly, nor did she continue her 
way ; on the contrary, an icy cold numbed her 
veins, and seized on her heart. It seemed as if 
she were suffocating ; her limbs lost their power. 
Then the light of the outer air lit up the figure 
of her conductor, and she ventured to lift, her 
eyes to his face. 

The man's manner was so strange, he appeared 
so impatient to be outside the prison boundaries, 
that Elizabeth, seized with an ill-defined terror, 
refused to advance another step. 

" I wish to see my father," she said, gathering 
up all her remaining strength to articulate the 
words. 

" Come then," and seizing her roughly, the 
soldier dragged her through the great outer gate 
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of the Abbaye, towards a coach waiting not far 
off. A priest approached the soldier — "AU is 
over/' he said, without heeding Elizabeth's 
presence, and paying no attention to the signs 
of the other to be silent. He pressed his hands 
over his eyes, and continued — " What a death ! 
Great God ! " 

"Who? Dead?" cried Elizabeth, agitated 
by some dark presentiment, and seizing, half 
dead with terror, the arm of the priest whom she 
had never seen, who was perhaps about to re- 
count the death of a man she had never seen. 
" Who ? Dead ? " 

"A holy and worthy man. Mademoiselle," 
replied the priest, gazing with astonishment at 
the pale white face before him. Then turning 
to the soldier, he went on, " His confession was 
like an angel's. Far from murmuring against 
his condemnation, he only pitied those he was 
leaving behind him. His last moments exalted 
and purified my heart. What faith! You 
should have seen him as I did, standing upright 
on the scaffold awing the multitude by his noble 
and imposing figure, lifting his expressive eyes 
to Heaven. Then, before yielding his head to 
the executioner — that white-haired head, grand 
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as a patriarch's — ^he was heard to say ; ' I die as 
I have lived, faithful to God, and to my King.' 
He confided to my^Jiands a paper, and a lock of 
his hair, as a memorial of his tender love for his 
daughter. Can you tell me where she is ? " 

As he spoke these words, the good man 
handed an open paper and a lock of white hair 
to Elizabeth's conductor. Before he could take 
them, Elizabeth had seized them. 

The cry that broke from her heart told all ; and 
in a voice stifled by tears and anguish she read : 
" My wife — my children. Do not weep for me. 
But remember, try never to offend God." 

And the poor girl fell senseless into the arms 
of the priest, crying, " My father ! " 
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JOSEPHINE TASCHER DE LA 

PAGERIE. 




I. 
THE THREE FRIENDS. 

THE sun was slowly setting behind the lofty 
mountains of Saint Pierre in Martinique, 
making their sharp and gigantic peaks stand out, 
in the translucent atmosphere, like pyramids, 
some covered with a rich mantle of flowers, 
others crowned with forests of orange trees, 
pines, pomegranates and crimson laurels. The 
mists of evening distilled all around the balsamic 
odours of the magnolia and banyan trees. A 
light breeze had replaced the stifling heat of an 
August day. It was in the year 1773, and the 
negroes were forgetting their fatigues and their 
slavery, in a rapid and lively dance, to the 
monotonous drumming of the tom-tom. 

Busily engaged however though they were 
in their favourite amusement, the negroes and 
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tlie negresses ever and anon kept turning their 
heads towards the road which led to the 
house. 

" Beautiful and good Creole does not come," 
they, said, in their quaint and simple language. 

" If anything should have happened to her ! " 
said another. 

" Or if she should have met the Sorceress of 
the Three Islands in her walk," said a third. 

" The child of Beelzebub ! " 

" The Irish Pytho^iess ! " 

" The famous Magician I " they screamed on, 
with gestures of the greatest terror. " Pray God 
take care of young missie for us." 

And all the same they kept on dancing. 

Presently there appeared over the slope of 
the nearest hill, two young girls of about the age 
of ten or twelve years. They were attended by 
several negresses, who carried parasols and 
hammocks made of cork fibre. In case of 
fatigue, these hammocks were slung to a couple 
of trees, and the indolent Creoles would stretch 
themselves on these flexible couches, which a 
slave then rocked gently. 

One of the two young girls, after glancing 
round the circle of black dancers, addressed one 
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of them — " Do you know where Mademoiselle 
Josephine de la Pagerie is ? " 

"She has not come out of the big house yet,"" 
was the reply. 

Then the two girls, telling their attendants to 
stop with the negroes of the plantation, and to 
join the dancing,* started at a qiiick pace to- 
wards the house. 

" Here's Manette," said the younger of the two 
to her companion ; " perhaps she will be able to 
tell us where Josephine is." 

" She cannot be in the house," rejoined the 
other. " Perhaps she is at the Three Islets, or at 
Saint Pierre, or on the beach, or the sea, or may 
be after all she is inside the ' big house,' as Muni 
calls it." 

On perceiving two strangers, the young lady 
they had called Manette advanced some steps 
towards them. Her name was Maria Tascher de 
la Pagerie, the elder sister of Josephine. An un- 
healthy pallor overspread her face ; and her figure 
was so pliant and fragile, that it swayed, as she 
walked, like the stem of the lily in the breeze. 

Fourteen years old Maria was very pretty, 
although a mark upon one of her cheeks slightly 
disfigured her. 
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" You are welcome, Mademoiselle du B- 



and you also, Mademoiselle S ," she said to 

them, in a low and languid voice. " You are 
seeking Josephine, are you not? You will 
find her in her room. Excuse my not accom- 
panying you, I am almost dead with fatigue." 

And so saying, Maria san^ upon a bank of 
moss near the door. 

" How pale you are, Mademoiselle Manette," 

said Mademoiselle S to her, stretching out 

her arms to support her. " Are you ill ? " 

" Not ill exactly," answered Manette ; " I 
feel only that I am dying fast. But I do not 
suffer." 

" Will you let me stay beside you, while ' 
Coraly goes to find Josephine ? " asked Mademoi- 
selle S . 

Maria only responded at first by a simple incli- 
nation of her head ; but as she perceived Coraly 
entering the house, she called to her — " If you 
meet mamma," she said, " do not tell her I am ill, 
I beg of you. Poor mother, it troubles her so." 

Coraly promised as she desired, and was gone 
almost before Manette had done speaking. 
Hurrying on, she soon reached Josephine's room. 
But the silence that reigned all around led 
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her to think she would not find her there ; for 
Josephine was lively and full of animation, and 
the tones of her voice were clear and resonant. 
Imagine then the amazement of Coraly, on 
beholding the spectacle presenting itself as she 
entered the room. 

A cradle occupied one comer, and seated in 
a great easy chair beside this cradle, a pretty 
girl of ten or twelve years old was gently rock- 
ing it with one hand, while she laid a finger of 
the other on her lips, as she perceived Coraly. 

" Hush," she said, pointing to an infant sleep- 
ing in the cradle. 

" You, rocking a cradle ! " laughed Coraly. 
" But," added she, coming nearer, and examining 
attentively the round and rosy face of the infant, 
surrounded by a lace cap, and gazing at its fixed 
and wide open eyes, "Ah, I see. It is your 
doll you are putting to sleep ! " 

" Well, Coraly," said Josephine, sadly, " I am 

in disgrace, and as I must not run about, nor 

* 

jump, why I play with my doll." 

" In disgrace ? What have you done, my poor 
friend ? " said Coraly, embracing her tenderly. 

" Oh, as to that, I have deserved it well enough," 
quietly replied Josephine. "My teachers can 
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make nothing of me. You see I will learn 
nothing; there is not another little girl so 
ignorant as I am ; and then they find me so 
wilful and obstinate, and wild. Oh, I have a 
lot of faults, Coraly, and to think I haven't 
the courage to correct them." 

" And who has not faults ? Do you think I 
have none, Josephine ? Come don't cry so ; you 
make me miserable." 

" No, my dear Coraly, I am not to be consoled. 
If you knew what mamma has been saying to me! 
She, who is generally so good and indulgent. ' I 
have been too kind to you. I have refused you 
nothing,' she said this afternoon. 'I have in- 
dulged your wishes, instead of bending you to 
mine, and since I am too weak to make you 
obey me, and you are not sensible enough to do 
so, without being forced to it, we must both be 
punished, and separated. Your father and I have 
decided on sending you to France, to your Aunt 
Eenaudin. There your mind will be developed 
and educated, as it cannot be in this island. In 
the convent school, the example of your com- 
panions will excite your emulation, and touch 
your self respect. While here, the indolence of 
Creole companions only feeds your dislike to 
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fitudy.' And then she left me, dear Coraly — 
went without listening to what I had to say. 
Oh, I shaU die ! I know I shaU ! " 

"Josephine," said Coraly with a mysterious 
air, " it is a great pity that you are in dis- 
grace ; for Zenobia, who is sitting with Manette, 
came here with me to propose something to you." 

" Oh, my punishment is supposed to be at an 
end. It was only for an hour, and the hour 
has been over a long while," said Josephine, 
drying her tears. " So speak." 

" You know Euphemia David ? " 

" The old sorceress ? " 

"Yes. The Sibyl of the Three Islets. She 
used to belong to Madame Eenaudin, your aunt, 
who gave her her freedom ; in consideration of 
which she would teU us a lucky fortune." 

"What an idea!" said Josephine. "But I 
should never dare to go near that woman." 

" We shall be three — ^what would you be afraid 
of?" 

" I don't know ; of everything, I think." 

" Oh, Josephine, it would be so amusing to 
have our fortunes told ; and then,* what they say 
always comes true." 

" Or it doesn't." 

E 
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" Now Josephine, here is a proof. You know 
the negro Marco? Very well, she told him 
that he would be married, and marry a white 
woman, and have fifteen black children." 

"And he died last week, without wife or 
children," laughed Josephine. 

" But if he had not died, the prediction would 
have been fulfilled. Don't be so unbelieving, 
Josephine." 

"Oh, if I thought that Euphemia had the 
gift of divination, I know very well what I 
should ask her," said Josephine, dreamily. 

" What then, dear ? " 

" If my sister would get well, Coraly. It is 
60 terrible to see her fading like this, and mamma, 
who loves her so — more than she loves me, and 
it is natural, Coraly. Manette is so good, so 
wise, so much more sensible than I am, don't 
you see?" 

" She is older." 

"Ah, two years. What is that? In two 
years, if I do not change very much for the 
better, as people say, I shall be just the same as 
I am now, I feel sure." 

" Euphemia will teU you about that better, 
than anybody, Josephine." 
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"But not better than I can, Coraly, for it 
just depends on my own will." 

" Well, don't consult her about your goodness, 
or your naughtiness, at all. Luckily, there are 
more interesting things to know. If we shaU 
have new frocks at Easter ? If we shall hav^ 

long lives ? If ^but come, make up your 

mind, Josephine. Shall I run and ask your 
mamma if you may go with us ? " 

"Yes, But do not mention anything ;Ei.bout 
Euphemia. She would say it was fooUsh 



nonsense." 



Coraly went out, returning in a few minutes. 

" Your mamma says we may go for a walk 
together. Munk is to go with us ; and Mimi 
and Popate. Quick, put on your hat. Oh, 
what things I mean to ask the sorceress." 

"I shall only ask her one thing," said 
Josephine, tying a straw hat over her beautiful 
black curls, "and it will be about Manette. 
Dear, patient, suffering Manette." 

Then the two girls called Zenobia, and set 
out arm in arm on their expedition. 



£ 2 
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THE sorceress's CAVE. 



THE sun had not long set, when the three 
young girls appeared, holding each other 
tightly by the hand, at the entranpe of an avenue, 
bordered on either side by the Amaryllis gigantea. 

" What a lovely flower !" said one of them, 
^^opping. 

"A flower without leaves," said her com- 
panion ; " how curious." 

"That is because this is August, Zenobia," 
replied Josephine, who was the eldest of the 
three girls. "The flower appears first; the 
leaves come later ; you wiU see them in a few 
days. They are eighteen inches long, and very 
slender and white towards the end of their stalks. 
But look at the prodigious number of these 
flowers, and their lovely colour. It is the flower 
I love best of all. I mean to have a number of 
these shrubs planted in the most conspicuous 
part of my garden, when I have one of my own." 

" Josephine, isn't it at th^ end of this avenue 
that the sorceress lives ? " asked Coraly. 
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"I think so," answered Josephine. "I hope 
we may not repent of coming to consult 
her." 

" I don't know how it is," said Zenobia, " but 
the nearer we get, the more I feel inclined to 
turn back." 

" Come ! Courage ! " said Coraly. 

But although the child wished to give it to 
her companions, it was easy to see she did not 
feel at ease herself ; and as they approached still 
nearer, the brilliant hues of her complexion 
gradually faded. 

"Who knows what she will tell us?" said 
Josephine, coming to almost a standstiU. " My 
heart beats frightfully." 

"You have never been to her then?" asked 
her two companions. 

" Oh no, never. I like better consulting my 
little pebbles than the witch." 

" Your little pebbles ? " echoed Coraly and 
Zenobia in astonishment. 

"Yes, young ladies," said Josephine with 
great gravity. " And I assure you that they are 
an oracle which rarely deceives me. This is 
how you do it ; first of all you take a lot of 
little pebbles " 
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" Oh how sensible ! " slyly laughed her two 
young friends^ 

"Then — ^but you must not laugh. You say 
for exatnple, Shall I have a new frock at Easter ? 
or, Will the next ship that comes from France 
bring me a new doll ? or stiU better, if you have 
a relation or a friend who is iU, you can say. Will 
she get better ? and then, you choose a spot, 
such as a banyan or a cocoa nut tree, and put- 
ting yourself at some little distance from it, you 
throw one of the pebbles at its trunk. K the 
pebble touches it, you will have your wish ; if it 
doesn't, you will not. It is true one may try 
three times, but never four." 

"If you don't come on a little quicker 
Josephine, night will fall before we get to the 
witch," said Coraly. 

" Do you see her castle ? " asked Zenobia. 

"I see nothing but a little humble cottage," 
said Josephine. 

" A cottage ! certainly that cannot be the 
sorceress's dwelling ? " said Zenobia. 

"Of course not," said Coraly, shrugging her 
shoulders. "She ought at least to have a 
castle." 

" And give audiences," added Josephine, " in a 
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lofty hall, as high as the highest mountain in 
Saint Pierre." 

"Seated under a dais blazing with gold and 
rubies/' said Coraly. 

"Oh! one can see her, cannot one?" said 
Josephine. " And her voice ought to be grave 
and severe." 

" Storms and hurricanes ought to precede her 
chariot," said Coraly. 

" Monstrous serpents ought to surround her, 
and make the air resound with their fearful 
hissings," added Josephine. . 

" A crescent of fire should be on her brow," 
cried Coraly. 

" Oh ! don't say any more," implored Zenobia, 
pale as ashes. " You frighten me." 

" And I think we frighten ourselves too," said 
Coraly. " See how Josephine trembles." 

"Ah! you are not any braver than I am," 
said Josephine, coming to a full stop. "Take 
my advice, and let us go no further." 

"For shame!" said Coraly.- "Let us have 
character and courage. We have come to con- 
sult the sorceress. To turn back would be 
disgraceful, and when too we must be so near 
her castle. Good woman," she added, addressing 
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an old negress sitting huddled up on a mat 
before the door of a thatched cabin, around 
which citron trees spread the sweet perfume of 
their blossom, " Can you tell us the way to the 
abode of the sorceress ? " 

"I do not know any sorceress hereabouts,'* 
slowly replied the old negress, fixing her dull 
and slightly squinting eyes upon the three girls. 

" Euphemia David, who belonged to my aunt 
Eenaudin," said Josephine gently. 

" That is I ! " said the old woman. 

The three girls gazed at each other in astonish- 
ment, and then at the woman. And that was 
what the force of imagination could bring people 
to ! This negress now seemed to them more in- 
firm and old than at the first moment. They 
seemed to be able to read something prophetic 
on the wrinkled forehead, covered with grizzled 
woolly hair. The very mat on which the sor- 
ceress was seated, did not seem to have the shape 
and colour of other mats. Disquieted, troubled, 
these poor children lowered their eyes, not 
daring, foolish little creatures, to look long at 
this woman, whom they expected each instant 
to see change her form; not venturing even 
to look at the graceful and lovely shrubs and 
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plants, through which they expected to behold 
the winged serpents, and dragons, and panthers,, 
and tigers, and other fierce beasts advance. That 
"It is I" which the old woman had replied^ 
seemed to them not to have been spoken in a 
natural voice, and it thundered in their ears in 
a strange and mysterious manner. 

They would have run away, and yet a super- 
natural power seemed to root them to the 
spot ; a sudden terror froze their senses. One 
might have heard the wild beating of their 
hearts. 



m. 

PROPHECY. 

HAT are you afraid of, pretty young 



"w 



Creole ladies ? " said the old negress 
to them, in a sad and gentle voice. " Do not 
regret having honoured me with your presence. 
Look at me. No dangerous vapour exhales from 
my mouth. You see no smoke nor flame sur- 
rounding this spot, no volcano emitting sulphu- 
reous stones. I am a poor old woman, born in 
Ireland ; my mother, a slave Uke myself, taught 
me the secret of the lines which nature has 
drawn in our hands. Trust your little hands to 
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me without fear, my pretty Creole ladies. Give 
me the left one." * 

And taking the hand she found nearest 
to her, and which was that of Mademoiselle du 

B , she said — "Your name is Coraly. 

Notwithstanding you are so young, you help 
your mother in the management of her several 
plantations. You will marry a man of this 
colony. You will have a numerous family, and 
you will pass all your life in the place where you 
were born. Only you will lose your fortime." 

(As I know far better than Euphemia, for the 
simple reason that I speak all of the past, and 
never of the future, I will tell you, my readers, 

that Mademoiselle du B married a gentleman 

of Guadaloupe, M. de Saint A. She had only 
one child, a daughter, and ultimately went to 
France, where she lived, happy and rich to the 
day of her death.) 

But let us turn to Euphemia's second predic- 
tion. Mademoiselle S , reassured by the 

words addressed to Mademoiselle du B , 

approached in her turn. 

" Now me, good Euphemia," she said, stretch- 
ing out her little white slender hand. 

" You," said the negress, " will have, and you 
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will not, A great event threatens you. But, 
pass the seas, and the storm will abate. And now. 
you, Josephine Tascher de la Pagerie," added the 
old woman, addressing the last of the three. 

" Can't you tell me a clearer fortune ? " said 

Mademoiselle S , with a little disappointed 

smile. 

" No," replied Euphemia ; " the lines of your 
hand cross so, that little can be read from them. 
Many troubles are in store for you, but your piety 
and goodness will give you strength to conquei: 
them all. You will live to be a hundred years, 
old." 

(I will do for Mademoiselle S as I have 

done for her friend, and tell her most interesting 
story. She quitted Martinique, in the year 1776, 
for France. On the voyage, the vessel was 
attacked by Algerian corsairs. Just as they 
were overpowered, and forced to turn their 
prows towards Barbary, the ship was attacked 
afresh by Tunisian pirates, and pillaged. 
Mademoiselle S became the prey of these con- 
querors. She was carried to Constantinople to 
the seraglio of the Sultan, and made one of his 
wives. You know that the Sultan has several 
wives. Being made Sultana, she gave birth to a 
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son, the Sultan Mahmoud, who afterwards 
reigned gloriously in Turkey. Far from living 
as long as Euphemia predicted, she died in 1811, 
aged fifty-one years.) 

" And now it is your turn, Josephine Tascher 
de la Pagerie," said the old negress, taking 
the young Creole's left hand, and gazing earnestly 
into it ; but, as if she beheld something extra- 
ordinary, she remained silent and pensive. 

" Shall I be happy ? " impatiently demanded 
Josephine. " Say, quick, my good woman. 
Night is coming on fast, and our long absence 
will be noticed. But speak, and above aU, speak 
the truth. I will not have it disguised." 

" The truth," echoed Euphemia, her eyes fixed 
on a small rising mark just beneath the thumb 
of Josephine's left hand ; " I will tell it, but my 
frankness will occasion you a great surprise, 
beautiful Creole." Then in hollow, solemn tones, 
she said these words — " You were born on the 
24th of June, 1764, the day when the treaty was 
signed giving Martinique to France. Happy 
augury of a brilliant destiny, a sign which 
happens rarely, and only to children predestined 
to great things, astonished all those who were 
present at your birth. A membrane in the 
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shape of a little cap covered your head. This 
transparent crown was but the forerunner of a 
real diadem. You will cross the sea, and go to 
another hemisphere : you will marry a man of 
the sword. You wiU be a queen — more than a 
queen." 

" Queen ! " echoed Josephine, bursting into a 
laugh. " And of what kingdom, if you please, 
good Sibyl ? " 

"I have said enough," sadly replied the 
sorceress, releasing the hand of Josephine. 
" Don't ask me any more, child." 

"And I want to know the rest," returned 
Josephine. " I begin at once to play the part 
of queen, and .1 command you, my subject, 
to answer." 

I obey," said the negress, in a low voice. 
After mounting to the summit of greatness, 
you will fall. You will die miserable." 

"The end is not so cheerful as the be- 
ginning," said Josephine, a little disturbed in 
spite of herself. " All the same, good woman, 
here is something for your prophecy." And she 
threw some money into the negress's lap. " But 
tell me one thing more. Manette, my sister, is 
ill. WiU she get better ? " 
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"She will soon be released from all her 
troubles," said the old woman, counting her 
money, and tying it up in the corner of a 
tattered pocket-handkerchief. 

"I thank you," said Josephine, interpreting 
this reply favourably. "Thank you," and 
taking her two companions by the hand, they 
aU three began, with the light-heartedness 
which never long forsakes youth, to run to 
the spot where their attendants awaited them. 
It was close down by the sea-shore. 

" Do you believe aU that ? " they asked each 
other. 

" What an idea for you to be queen ! " said 
Coraly and Zenobia to Josephine, 

"I will tell you whether I shall be, in a 
minute," answered Josephine, picking up a 
handful of tiny shells ; " See here, against this 
tree trunk," she went on, throwing them with 
all her force. 

They fell into the sea, some yards beyond the 
tree. 

"My crown won't keep on," she cried 
laughingly. Then, suddenly growing grave, she 
prepared to throw a second handful. " Let us 
see if my sister is better." 
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The shells described a circle in the air, 
touched the bows of a boat, and were lost in the 
sea. 

" Manette is worse ! • Manette is worse ! " she 
cried, her expressive countenance showing the 
profoundest conviction of the augury. " Oh, 
let us run ! Let us run quick ! Who knows if 
I may see her again ? " 

And the young girl never slackened her pace 
till she came in sight of the plantation. There 
the greatest confusion prevailed, the slaves 
running to 'and fro in terror and dismay. 
Josephine stopped suddenly, as if paralysed, not 
daring to question those about her, nor to go a 
step further. 

Presently Monsieur Tascher de la Pagerie 
approached, his fine and noble countenance 
bathed in tears. 

" Maria ? " hurriedly said Josephine. 

" Ah ! I have no child now but thee ! " cried 
Monsieur de la Pagerie, pressing his daughter 
in deep emotion to his breast. 

" My sister is dead ! " cried Josephine. 

Her eyes closed, and she fell senseless into 
her father's arms. 
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THE EMBARCATION. 

TWO years later, two women were seated on 
the sea-shore ; several negroes and 
negresses gathered at a respectful distance. 
The first of these ladies was still young, the 
second but just leaving childhood behind her, 
Although her finely-formed figure at first gave 
her the appearance of a grown-up woman, 
but her delicate features, her small hands 
and feet, bore witness to her extreme youth. 
Black waving hair fell in profusion about 
her shoulders, a white muslin robe, tied at 
the waist by a black ribbon, fitted her with 
an elegant negligence. A great doll dressed in 
fashionable French costume reposed like a child 
at her feet. 

After contemplating it for some time, not as 
if it were a toy, but some cherished living 
human being, the young girl murmured in a 
low voice — " How like you are to Manette, my 
beautiful doll! There is her forehead, her 
mouth, her eyes — ^but no, for her lips smiled on 
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me, her eyes looked at me lovingly — ^No — no ! 
Out of my sigKt, deceitful image ! " 

And with a gesture of contempt and of bitter- 
ness the capricious girl flung her toy aside. 
Then, as if fearing to be reproved, she turned 
her eyes on her mother. 

Incredible! The mother paid her daughter 
no attention. Her eyes were fixed on the sea 
waves which flowed murmuring to her feet, and 
died there. Great tears were welling up into 
her eyes. 

" Mamma, what is the matter ? Dear, good 
mamma, have I made you angry without knowing 
it?" said the young girl, leaning over her 
mother's shoulder, and taking her hands, she 
kissed them tenderly. 

"No, my Josephine," replied Madame de la 
Pagerie, striving to restrain her tears. "No, 
but this vast sea makes me think of our 
separation." 

" You still think of sending me to France ? " 
cried Josephine. 

And as her mother began to weep bitterly 
without making any reply, the girl continued 
with all the warmth of her excitable nature — 
*' What have I done ? Why do you exile me ? 

p 
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What are riches? What is wealth without 
happiness ? And how can one find happiness far 
from one's country, far from one's parents ? Oh, 
mother, speak to your Josephine. For long 
past, you have been so silent and thoughtful. 
My father, who loves me so dearly, never clasps 
me in his arms, but I feel his tears falling on my 
hair. You have some plan about me in your 
minds. I am sure of it. Ah ! Aunt Eenaudin 
wishes me to go to her. I guess it. Speak, 
mother, speak ! Your silence will kill me." 

" Dear child ! " said Madame de la Pagerie, 
in a voice of extreme pain and tenderness. " We 
are both very unfortunate ; for you are going to 
undertake a long and painful journey." 

" Ah ! My heart told me so ! " cried Jose- 
phine, bursting into tears. " We are going to 
be separated. 

" For your happiness ! " answered Madame de 
la Pagerie. 

" For my misery," said Josephine. 

" Your father has given away your hand, my 
daughter. The marriage is a magnificent and 
honourable one. Your aunt has arranged it. 
She has sent for you. Josephine, in yielding to 
your father's wishes, you will give us the 
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greatest proof of your love, and Heaven will 
bless you. It is he, my child, who in his wisdom 
and hirf love for you, wishes you to make your 
home in Europe. Josephine, we shall only be 
separated for a time. One day we shall see each 
other again, Ah, hide your sorrow from me 
poor child, if you would give me strength to 
support my own." 

Henceforward, to the moment of Josephine's 
departure, there were only tears and sobs in a 
house once the abode of joy and peace. 

At last the ship ;s ready; and the day of 
parting has come. Monsieur de la Pagerie has 
confided his daughter to the care of a faithful 

friend, Madame de B . All the baggage is on 

board. Madame de B herself is there ; and 

for the third time the captain has sent to beg 
Mademoiselle de la Pagerie to come. 

" Courage ! " said her mother, who herself so 
needed it. " Courage ! and be well sure, my too 
dear child, that my regrets and my love will go 
with you to France. With you, I lose all my 
happiness." 

Pale and agitated. Monsieur de la Pagerie 
did not cease to press his child to his heart. At 
last, himself giving the signal for the parting 

F 2 
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which his own love and wisdom had determined 
on, he gave his daughter into the care of the 
negresses. 

They bore her away in a half unconscious 
state. 

But before they could bring her to the ship's 
side, Josephine appeared to have recovered all 
her energy ; and breaking from the women's arms, 
she threw herself upon the ground. " Earth ! 
Earth I " she cried, " which saw me bom, I shall 
always love you best. Oh ! I may find a purer 
sky, lovelier spots; but never, no never, any- 
where that is so dear." 

And kissing the ground again and again, she 
watered it with her tears. 

" Take me away, quick," she said, rising at 
last to her feet. 

They bore her to the ship ; the anchor 
was lifted, and the young Creole quitted her 
country, to go and fulfil in another hemisphere, 
a part of the sorceress's prediction. 

Josephine was first married to Monsieur 
Beauharnais, by whom she had two children — 
the Prince Eugene, a man of loyal and fine 
character, and the good and beautiful Hortense, 
who became Queen of Holland, and afterwards 
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^Duchess de Saint Leu. But we anticipate, and 
must return. Eugene and Hortense were only 
children when the Revolution broke out ; and in 
the terrible year of 1793, Monsieur and Madame 
de Beauharnais were imprisoned. Every day of 
her captivity, Josephine, always kind and good, 
used to read aloud to her fellow prisoners ; and 
every day the fatal list of those to be executed 
gave her an opportunity of exercising the nobihty 
of her mind and heart, in consoling the widow or 
the sorrowing mother. One day, when reading 
down the list, a name caught her eyes, and a 
cry of pain broke from her ; the paper slipped 
from her hands, and she fainted. She had read 
her husband's name among the condemned. 

Some years after, Josephine became the wife 
of Bonaparte, and ascended with him to the 
throne of the mighty Empire of France. 

But although a little before the fall of the 
emperor, she was driven to vacate the throne, 
she did not die unhappy. No ; for her children 
surrounded her bed, and closed her eyes, and 
she was mourned by all, as once she had been 
adored. 

For dying, she could say, as once the young 
girl, as later the mother, and again as the 
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crowned empress had said — " I have never 
caused anyone to shed a tear ; and I have dried 
those it has been in my power to wipe away." 

Josephine, empr^ess and crowned queen, died 
in May, 1814. She was called the Benefactress, 
and in this title aU the rest were^forgotten. One 
can truly say of this good and estimable woman, 
Her memory lives in all hearts. 





V 



MARIA LAJOLAIS, THE GIRL OF 

COURAGE. 
I. 

SEPARATION. 

TEEY early one Sunday morning during th e 



June of 1804, a closely -shut carriage 
passed with the horses at full gallop, by the 
way of Strasburg to Paris. Gendarmes on 
horseback escorted it, and showed by their 
numbers and the active watchfulness they 
exercised, how important was their charge. 

Each time that the carriage was forced to a 
standstill by the inequalities of the way, or 
pulled up to change horses, sounds of sobbing 
and of fervent prayers escaped from within ; but 
curious eyes would have striven in vain to 
penetrate the closely-drawn curtains; and the 
outriders roughly thrust back all who ap- 
proached too near. And if anybody ventured 
the question — "Whom are you escorting?" 
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they replied sternly — "That is no concern of 
yours," and passed on. 

Arrived at last before the gate of the prison 
of Bicfetre, the carriage turned into the court- 
yard. The massive gates which opened to let 
it pass, fell back heavily on their hinges, and 
then one of the gendarmes, opening the carriage 
door, invited the prisoners to descend. 

Two women appeared. Their costume was 
rich, but soiled with dust. It was evident 
that they had been suddenly arrested, and no 
time permitted them to dress properly for a 
journey. Their heads and necks and arms were 
bare. One shawl of Indian cashmere, a thing 
at that time very rare and costly, thrown hastily 
over the shoulders, enveloped both. 

Of the two heads issuing from this red shawl, 
one was covered with beautiful black hair, and 
the face was hidden in a handkerchief; the 
other was a fair young head, that of almost a 
child. She appeared tp be about fourteen years 
of age at the most. Very pale, and in the 
utmost distress, this young girl, clinging fast to 
her mother, gazed in terror at the high walls 
frowning around, and the grim black pile with 
its grated windows, and worse than all, the 
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repulsive figures surrounding her, and who, 
speaking in low tones to each other, regarded 
the two terrified women with sinister looks. 

Presently one of these men, having an 
enormous bunch of keys at his side, left the 
group, and approached the prisoners. " You 
must follow us, madame," he said to the elder 
lady. 

Both advanced a step. 

"Oh! not you," he added to the younger. 
" You are free." 

" I shall not quit my mother," replied she, in 
a gentle voice, and drawing the shawl wrapping 
them about, closer round her. 

"Ah! but you must. I have no orders to 
shut you up." 

" Ah ! do not separate me from my 
daughter," cried the lady, pressing her child 
convulsively to her bosom, and turning her 
face, worn with sufiering, to the gaoler. 

" I have my orders, madame," harshly replied 
the man. 

" It is impossible that you have any to tear a 
daughter from her mother," returned the poor 
woman, bursting into tears. 

Bah ! Bah ! Impossible ? " muttered the 
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gaoler. " It is possible, I tell you, since I have 
the orders. Follow me, madame, and made- 
moiselle must retire." 

" They shall kill me first," cried the girl, 
flinging her arms about her mother's neck. 

With a grin, the man seized her white and 
dimpled wrists in his coarse dirty hands. " You 
must learn, my dear," he said, " that people who 
do not choose to obey of their own will here, 
have to obey by force." 

" But if you tear me from her, where will she 
go ? " asked the prisoner, pushing aside the 
gaoler with all the strength of her despiair, as he 
thrust himself between the two. 

" What does that matter to me ? " said he. 
*' Am I to trouble myself about that ? Did you 
ask me to help you in assassinating the 
emperor ? " 

" My mother is innocent, sir," cried the girl, 
crimson with indignation. 

"Your mother is innocent? That may be. 
That is nothing to me. That is for the tribunal 
to find out. As to your father, the proof that 
he is not innocent is that a week ago he and 
Oeorge Cadoudal and the rest have heard 
their sentence." 
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The two women stood pale with the shock of 
this intelligence. Neither had the strength to 
open her mouth to ask what the sentence was. 
Alas! the gaoler's tone told them only too 
clearly. The chill seizing them made thepi 
feel as if they must die at this fearful in- 
telligence. 

The voice of the gaoler recalled them. 

" Come ladies," he said, softening his tones as 
well as he was able. " Courage, and obey with 
a good face upon it. I must execute my orders, 
and I have orders to keep fast the wife of 
General Lajolais." 

" Oh, mother ! " agonizedly murmured the 
young girl, letting her head fall on her mother's 
shoulder. 

" My poor Maria ! " said Madame Lajolais, 
pressing her lips on the girl's pale forehead. 

" But only Madame Lajolais," said the prison 
porter, addressing Maria. " You see well enough 
that you may go child." 

"Come. There must be an end of this," 
roughly said a gendarme. " One can't stop here 
till to-morrow morning." 

"Take ypur prisoner. Father Chorion, and 
let's be going," said another. 
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" Oil ! a moment — one moment more ! " cried 
the two poor women, clinging tightly to each 
other. 

" Not another second," said some of the 
gendarmes, advancing towards them. 

The scene which ensued was a very cruel 
one. Gazing in terror at the men surrounding 
her, Maria clung fast to her mother, and 
cried — 

" Oh ! have pity — ^have pity ! Do not take 
me from my mother. Where can I go, a poor 
girl, all alone, without a friend ? Shut me up 
with her in her dungeon. Who will know of 
it? Who would see me? For the love of 
Heaven listen to me ! " 

" Go, my child," said the poor mother, gently 
unwinding the dear arms from her neck. " Go. 
A dungeon for you ? Oh ! no — ^no, poor 
darling ! You could not breathe in it ! " 

" But you — ^you will be there. I wish to go," 
said Maria, with the obstinacy of a spoiled child, 
and which often makes indulgent parents smile, 
but which at such a time as this, and in the 
presence of people hardened against tears, was 
folly itself. " I want to go there," she insisted, 
sobbingly. 
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The gendarmes were moved ; but suddenly- 
one of them, drying a tear which the soft sad 
voice of Maria had called forth, cried, " This is 
nonsense ; come, there must be an end of it," 
and seizing the young girl in his strong arms, he 
succeeded in tearing her from her mother, in 
spite of her struggles. 

"Mother! mother!" she cried, in frightful 
despair, " mother ! " But her brain began to* 
whirl, her voice died, and she sank senseless 
in the arms of the men, who took advantage of 
her unconsciousness, to carry her outside the 
prison walls. 
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IN THE PRISON YARD. 

HEN Mademoiselle Lajolais recovered 
herself and opened her eyes, her first 
thought was of her mother. Not seeing her, she 
rose from the stone bench where they had laid 
her, and rushing to the prison door, clung to 
its iron .bars, making the air resound with her 
cries. 

" Mother ! mother ! " she said, " give her back 
to me. Oh ! it is a fearful thing to separate a 
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child from her mother. My poor mother, where 
are you now ? 

"Mademoiselle," said a gentle voice behind 
her, " do not cry so lipid, or they will drive you 
away." 

"Never mind," said Maria, whom despair 
seemed to have deprived of reason, and whose 
little hands were scratched and torn with the 
* iron. " I want my mother. I will have her, or 
I will make such a noise that they will lock me 
up in prison too." 

" Yes," said the gentle voice, " but not along 
with your mother." 

These words had the effect of calming the 
excitement of Mademoiselle Lajol^is as if by en- 
chantment. Turning her head towards the 
speaker, she saw a young girl of her own age. 
Her figure was clad in a coarse brown gown, 
a bonnet of black velvet trimmed with black 
lace was on her head, and great tears were roll- 
ing down her round, good-tempered face. 

"Are you too in trouble?" asked Mademoi- 
selle Lajolais, gazing at her. 

" No," replied the young girl, " I cry to see 
you cry." 

" Ah, I am indeed to be pitied ! " said Maria, 
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turning from the door towards the young girl. 
" You saw, perhaps that they tore me from my 
mother's arms. But what you do not know is 
more horrible than all ; and which kills me to 
think of. It is that my father, my poor father, 
is condemned to death." And as if the recol- 
lection had revived all the girl's misery, she 
began to weep and sob bitterly. 

Her companion made no reply ; she seemed 
overwhelmed by what she had heard. Although 
little more than a child, she felt that there could 
be no words to comfort such grief, and she did 
not make the attempt ; but she gazed at Maria 
with such interest, her round fresh face ex- 
pressed so strongly the sympathy she felt, that 
Maria checked her sobs to say to her, "Have 
you a mother ? " 

The young girl made a sign of assent. 

« And a father too ? " 

She nodded again. 

"And you are not separated from them? 
You can see them when you wish ? You can 
embrace your mother and your father? Oh, 
you are happy!" Then, a moment after, she 
added drying her tears, which were still stream- 
ing fast, " What is your name ? " 
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"Julienne, at your service," answered the 
girl. 

"What is your father?" 
He is a turnkey in this prison," said Julienne. 
Turnkey I " cried Maria, " he sees mamma 
then. He speaks with her. He can give me 
news of her — can tell her of all my tears. But 
no, no! she must not be told that. Poor 
mother ; it would distress her too much." 

Julienne shook her head sadly. "No one 
can see your mother, nor speak to her, made- 
moiselle. She is imprisoned in secret, as it is 
caUed." 

At this moment the sound of a bell was heard. 
Mademoiselle Lajolais trembled. 

"It is the prisoners' breakfast hour," said 
Julienne, in explanatory tones. 

" And my mother's ? " demanded Maria. 

" Oh, be assured of that, mademoiselle. 
They will not forget her." 

" Poor mother," said Maria, weeping bitterly. 
**Who is so delicate. Where are her servants 
now ? Her neatly served table, and her little 
Maria at her side to coax her to eat ? " ' 

" But you, mademoiselle," interrupted Julienne, 
*^ you must take something to eat." 
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" I ! Oh, I am not hungry," she replied. 

*'I can believe that mademoiselle. All the 
same, if you would but take a spoonful of 
soup." 

" Eat ! " cried Maria. " Eat, when my mother 
is in a prison ! When perhaps I shall never see 
my father again I Oh, no — no " 

" If you do not eat you will die, mademgi- 
seUe." 

" And you think I can live ? " 

The mounted guard, arriving to relieve the 
night-watch, here interrupted the two girls. 

Several officers came from their posts to 
receive the new comers. The password was 
given, a fresh functionary replaced the old one ; 
and that done, the officers began to chat among 
themselves. 

" What news ? " said they. 

" The emperor has pardoned Polignac," said 
the one addressed. 

" Ah !" laughed the first, mockingly, " a likely 
tale that." 

" It is true, my dear fellow," replied the second 
officer. " Quite a romance. You know that 
I was yesterday on duty at Saint Cloud, and 
was amusing myself with looking out of the 

G 
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window of the little green salon at the pretty 
young Princess Louis, who was watering her 
mother's flowers, when the emperor walked in 
unannounced. 

" ' What are you doing there, Hortense ? ' he 
said to her. 

" Taken by surprise, she coloured, then show- 
ing him her watering-pot, she said — ' You see, 
sire.' 

" ' And what is Josephine doing ? ' demanded 
the emperor. 

"*She is crying,' said the princess, herself 
brushing away a tear. 

"'Crying ! ' echoed the emperor, and without 
giving himself the time to ask why, he hurried 
away to the empress. 

" Impelled as you may imagine by curiosity, I 
entered the ch&teau, and mixing with the crowd 
of people in the apartment of the empress, I 
saw a lady kneeling at Napoleon's feet. It was 
Madame de Polignac. The emperor was looking 
gravely and fixedly at her. All the other ladies, 
and Josephine herself, with clasped hands, were 
asking his pardon for some one. Affecting an 
air of coldness which his voice showed was 
assumed, Napoleon said to Madame de Polignac : 
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" 'I am amazed, madame, to find your husband 
mixed up in such an odious affair. Has he 
quite forgotten that we were comrades at the 
military school ? ' 

"I could not well hear what the lady an- 
swered, in the first place, because she cried so 
bitterly, that tears ahnost choked her voice ; but 
I think she wished to persuade the emperor 
that her husband never had any idea of partici- 
pating in the crime. , Afterwards however, when 
her tears had no effect, her agony gave strong 
force to what she added; and visibly moved, 
the emperor took her by the arm to raise her, 
saying as he did so : — 

" * Enough ! Enough ! As it was only my 
own life that your husband wished to take, I 
can pardon him. Go, madame, and tell him that 
it is I, his old comrade, whom he would have 
assassinated, who now gives him his life.' " 

"That is grand," said the officers standing 
round. " That is very magnanimous of the 
emperor." 

" Let us go and drink his health gentlemen/'- 
cried one of them. 

"Agreed!" cried they aU in chorus; and 
away they went. 

6 2 
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Maria did not lose a word of this conversation. 
She seemed still to be listening, even after they 
had gone. 

" Julienne," she said, suddenly turning to the 
gaoler's daughter, who was looking at her 
thoughtfully. " Just now you offered me some 
soup." 

" And you will have it ? " • cheerily cried 
Julienne. 

Yes, and a piece of bread as well." 
And some meat, and all my dinner, dear 
young lady." Knocking at a door, which imme- 
diately opened, she returned a minute after, 
with a basin of smoking soup in one hand and 
a glass of wine in the other. 

So deeply absorbed in a project which she had 
in her head, Maria hardly so much as thanked 
Julienne. 

She took the soup and ate it ; then she drank 
the wine ; and when JuHenne offered her a plate 
of meat and a morsel of bread, Maria took only 
the bread, which she wrapped in her handker- 
chief. 

" I do not know how to reward you for 
such a service," she said, putting up her hands 
to feel for the earrings she always wore, but 
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wliich she had had neither time nor thought 
for putting on when they had left Stras- 
burg. 

"Service, mademoiselle," said Julienne, red- 
dening. " To give to people who are hungry is 
not a service." 

" You are right,"' answered Mademoiselle 
Lajolais, " or at least you ought to be," she 
added, drawing from her finger a simple little gold 
ring, and slipping it on to Julienne's. " But it is 
not for your soup, or for your bread that I wish 
to pay you. It is for your tears, your kindness, 
your gentle words. Oh ! how good it is, when 
one is suffering, to find a heart to pity you. It 
is my first grief this. Julienne ! Do you under- 
stand ? A few days ago I did not know what 
sorrow meant. I fancied that one only cried 
when one was hurt. And now-r— now I know 
that what wounds our hearts is worse than any 
other pain could ever be. And I shall never see 
anybody cry again without doing as you have 
done. Julienne, and trying to comfort them. 
Then they will bless me, as I bless you, dear. 
But take this ring. Take it for love of me, I 
entreat you." 

At that moment a loud voice, which made 
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Maria tremble and start, for it was the gaoler's 
voice, called " Julienne ! " 

"I am coming, father," replied she; and still 
refusing to take the ring, she turned to go. 

" Ton refuse me ? " said Maria, so sadly that 
Julienne turned back. 

" I do not wish to pain you, mademoiselle, 
but I do not dare — indeed I do not dare," she 
said. 

"I have taken your bread and soup, and 
wme. 

" That is a different sort of thing ; that is only 
eating " 

" And this — this is only to keep as a re- 
membrance of a poor girl who can never forget 
you." 

" Oh, if it is like that, give it me then, 
mademoiselle. That is of course a different 
thing." 

Then, the terrible voice shouting for the second 
time, Julienne ran away, kissing her hand in 
farewell to Mademoiselle Lajolais. 

At the sound of the prison-door closing on 
Julienne, Maria shivered. The presence of the 
young girl, her tears, her caressing tones, had 
sustained and comforted her ; but when she saw 
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her no more, and found herself alone in the 
midst of the terrible walls, she almost lost con- 
sciousness a second time. 

Soon however, an idea, suggested by the 
conversation of the officers, rose in her mind, 
and revived her courage, as she determined to 
put it into execution. She hurried towards the 
street, but soon stopped again quickly, for her 
heart beat so violently, that she could not go on, 
and she was afraid — so terribly afraid ! 

It was the first time that the poor child had 
found herself without support — ^without the arms 
of her dear mother, without a creature near her 
— ^Alone ! 
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AT THE PALACE. 

NUMEEOUS and chosen guard stood 
posted at the great gates of the Palace of 
Saint Cloud. It was about six o'clock in the 
evening; carriage after carriage rolled up the 
grand avenue, and gentlemen caracoling on 
horseback, and countless comers and goers, all 
showed that the Emperor was staying in his 
favourite residence. Against the park-gates. 
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close by the two sentinels, several soldiers re- 
cently returned from Egypt, leaned gossipping 
and smoking. 

"More conspiracies then," said one, knock- 
ing the ashes out of his pipe, and re-lighting 
it. 

" Ah, bah ! They only bring him luck," replied 
his neighbour, puffing a volume of smoke from 
his lips. 

" Fine luck, upon my honour," said the first 
speaker, " to be always in fear of his life. On 
the battle-field — well, one has nothing to say 
about that, it's his calling. But at home, in his 
own house, it is too much." 

" AU the same, when Bruzaud says it brings 
Bonaparte luck, he's not so far out," said a third 
soldier, joining them. " The Infernal Machine 
Conspiracy made him Life-Consul, and this fresh 
one has made him Emperor of the French. He 
is well ofi*, by my faith." 

" What are you talking about? " asked a fourth 
soldier, approaching the group. 

"And where do you come from?" said 
Bruzaud. " From Congo ? " 

" I don't know whether Egypt is called Congo 
in French, but I come from the land of sand. 
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which only grows pyramids," answered the 
man with a sly laugh. 

" Then you don't know what has happened in 
your absence," returned Bruzaud, " and Til be 
civil and tell you. You must know then, 
that the hereby mentioned Pichegru, George 
Cadoudal, and Moreau — and this last, more's the 
pity, for he was a brave fellow; I remember 
him well at Hohenlinden; but it is said that 
jealousj against his old companion in arms led 
him to it — ^well, these three devised a plan for 
landing the English on the coast of France ; and 
while one was to slip up behind Bonaparte, 
and assassinate him, the rest were to take 
possession of the capital, and of the provinces. 
The worst of the matter was however, that the 
royalists and republicans who had united to 
strike the blow, turned to, and began to dispute 
among each other over their cake, and that 
threatened a civil war." 

" A good thing it was discovered in time," 
said one. 

" And when one thinks that the emperor has 
already pardoned two of the chief conspirators," 
said Bruzaud, " Polignac and Eiviere." 

"What, Eiviere! I did not know that!" 
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cried his neighbour. " Josephine had a hand in 
that." 

"Yes. She solicited her husband. She 
undertook to find a way of getting his aunt and 
his sister free access to the emperor ; although 
he had formally forbidden it. But having 
learnt that the two ladies intended throwing 
themselves in his way, as he entered chapel, he 
granted the pardon. I was there, and I heard 
him say to himself over and over again — " The 
wretches ! They would have assassinated me. 
What cowardice ! " 

A sigh uttered close at Bruzaud's side, made 
him turn round. To his amazement, he beheld 
a young girl bathed in tears. " What do you 
want, poor child ? " he said to her. 

" The road that goes to the Palace of Saint 
Cloud," replied the young girl, in such modest, 
timid and gentle tones, that neither one of the 
soldiers dared to answer her jestingly. 

" You are there, mademoiselle," they said. 

" Oh ! thank you !" she replied, in a voice 
broken by fatigue and exhaustion. " And tell 
me. Can one speak with the emperor ? " 

" Certainly. It is not forbidden made- 
moiselle," said the oldest of the group, whose 
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forehead was adorned by a great scar. " Any- 
body may speak to him ; but to know how to 
do it in the proper way, you had better first 
speak with the porter. Go into the court there, 
little lady ; cross it, and turn to the right, and 
you will see a glass door. Knock at it, and 
they will answer you. Go, and dry your tears. 
It makes one miserable, I can tell you, to see a 
young girl like you cry," add^d the man with 
the scar, as Maria thanked him with a look ; 
and then, with trembling and halting steps, 
made her way to the spot he had pointed out. 

" Sir," she said, in a low, timid voice, to a 
tall, big man dressed in a blue coat, ornamented 
with red stripes, who stood at the door of the 
lodge, " I wish to speak with the emperor." 
Have you a letter of audience ? " 
No, sir." 

" Then 1 am very sorry, but you cannot speak 
with him." 

" And what must one do, sir, to obtain a letter 
of audience ? " she asked, with a sweUing heart, 
and restraining her tears, ready to burst out 
again. 

But without listening to her, the big man had 
already turned his back. Nevertheless, a 
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moment after, perceiving that she was still 
there, he said — 

" Go away, mademoiselle. It is forbidden 
for people to loiter about here." 

" But I must see the emperor. I must speak 
to him ! " reiterated the poor child, sobbing. 
" Do not send me away, I implore you ! " 

"Ah, bah! If I listen to everybody who 
wanted to see the emperor, and speak to him, 
this courtyard would be crammed full of people. 
Come, go away, mademoiselle." 

*• Oh, sir, for pity's sake " 

" We^have our orders. We are obliged to 
execute them. So go away, or I shall be 
obliged to ^ive you." 

" To drive me away ! " echoed Maria. And 
she might perhaps have obeyed him, for her 
courage failed her at the shame of being driven 
away, when suddenly she saw a servant in 
livery crossing the courtyard. Eunning to him, 
she cried — 

" Sir, sir ! Grant me a favour. Oh, for pity's 
sake, listen to me ! " 

The pure accents, the voice, which seemed to 
express all the sufferings of the girl's heart and 
soul, moved the man. 
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" What can I do for you, mademoiselle ? " he 
said. 

"Manage for me to speak to the emperor. 
Oh, do not, do not refuse me ! " she added 
passionately. 

" The emperor left this morning for a day's 
hunting, mademoiselle ; and will not return till 
late this evening. But what do you want of 
him?" 

" What do I want of him ? " and the poor 
child looked astonished, as if she thought they 
could have read what she wanted in her altered 
features ; as if each tear did not reveal her pain 
and suffering. " What do I want of him ? " she 
went on, after a moment of the most agonizing 
distress. "Why, my father's pardon sir. 
Pardon for General Lajolais, condemned to 
death by the emperor." 

" Poor young lady," said the man, in such 
sad tones, that Mademoiselle Lajolais replied 
with the utmost simplicity— 

"You see quite well now that you cannot 
refuse me." 

" He is not here, I tell you." 

"At least the empress then, or Madame 
Louis." 
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III I 

Por she recalled the praises she had heard 
bestowed on this young princess. 

" Follow me," said the man, deeply moved. 



IV. 

HORTENSE. 

MADEMOISELLE LAJOLAIS hurried on 
close after her conductor. One would 
have imagined that she was afraid of not being 
in time, or that the man would withdraw his 
promise. Her little feet scarcely touched the 
ground. The fatigue which had seemed to over- 
whelm her, had now disappeared as if by en- 
<5hantment. Poor child! It was hope which 
thus reanimated her. The least check would 
have broken her down. 

The servant, who was one of the royal ushers, 
stopped at the door of a small apartment, de- 
corated and furnished in green, and pointing to 
^ very young woman, who was standing with 
her back towards the door, occupied in looking 
at the rare flowers planted in the jardinieres, 
he whispered in her ear, "That is the 
Princess Hortense, address yourself to her. Her 
kindness is boundless. Go forward ! " 
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Then lie retired. 

Maria stoo(l stone still. Her heart beat so 
violently as almost to take away her breath. 
Ah ! how she feared a cold, haughty reception, 
an evasive response, a hard word. How she 
trembled, poor child! She felt alas! as if she 
had no strength left, and that if some kind voice 
did not encourage her a little she was lost. For 
the life of her father was as her own life ; and 
now a burning heat seized her, now an icy cold, 
as she strove to open her mouth to inform the 
princess of her presence. 

Hortense had not stirred ; Maria could only 
see the beautiful fair hair, arranged high on her 
head, Greek fashion, and her supple and slender 
form. 

A moment more, and seeing that the princess 
paid no attention to her, Maria took courage to 
aay— 

" Madame." 

At the sound of the low, tremulous voice, the 
princess turned round. The sight of the young 
girl bathed in tears amazed her. " What do you 
desire?" she asked, with the air of kindness 
which always won all hearts ; but Maria making 
no reply, she added, " Who are you ? " 
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"Mademoiselle Lajolais!" said Maria, with, a 
convulsive sob. 

The sweet face of Madame Louis immediately 
gathered an expression of deep pity. 

" Poor girl ! " she said ; " and what can I do 
for you ? " 

"Bring me to speak with the emperor, 
madame." 

"Impossible my poor child!" said the 
princess, trying by the inflection of her voice to 
soften the bitterness of a refusal. 

" Oh, do not say impossible, madame ! " cried 
Maria ; " do not say that ! If you knew all I 
have gone through to see you, you would have 
pity on me. You would not say ' impossible.' " 

" He is so very angry with all the authors of 
this conspiracy," replied Madame Louis. 

" Ah ! and yet, no, I cannot think my father 
guilty, for then all my courage would leave me." 
And Maria, allowing herself to be led by the 
princess to an ottoman, sank upon it. 

Hortense took her hand, pressed it kindly, 
and sat down beside her. Gathering courage 
from these signs of interest, Maria said, " Ima- 
gine to yourself, madame, our pain — my 
mother's and mine — when we heard of the 
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conspiracy, and that my father was implicated in 
it. But no, you cannot have an idea. Then^ when 
he was condemned to death, I do not know how it 
was that I did not die myself at the terrible news. 
I think it must have been having poor mamma 
to console that sustained me. At last, one day 
— Oh, that terrible day ! — we were just getting 
up — just dressed, when we heard a great iioise 
below, and suddenly our door burst open, our 
room was filled with armed men, and one of 
them addressing mamma, said, ' You must follow 
us, madame,' and without listening to a single 
word, or leaving us time to take even our bonnets 
and gloves, we were made to go down and enter 
a coach. The coach drove on, and never stopped 
till it reached a prison. 

" My poor darling mother ! At least we were 
together. That was a consolation," went on 
Maria, weeping bitterly. " But they wanted to 
separate us. Ah, death would have been better ! 
and in spite of my tears, and prayers, and cries, 
they tore me from her arms. They shut her up, 
and turned me out into the street half senseless. 
For the moment,^ madame, I thought I must have 
died. Then, when at last I came to myself, and 
found I was alone, alone in the world, without 

II 
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help, without protectors — ^I, a poor child, so 
weak, so fearful — ^you can believe, madame, my 
heart felt like ice, and clouds seemed to swim 
before my eyes. I seemed to be in some fright- 
ful dream. But no, it was true, quite true. 
Then the thought of God came to me, and I 
prayed to Him. For a moment I ceased to 
pray for my father \ I could only implore one 
thing of Him; the grace of strength and of 
courage to find my way into your presence, or 
that of the empress. It seemed to me that if 
once I saw you — either of you — ^my father 
would be saved. And now you tell me it is 
impossible. Oh, then all is at an end ! " 

" Well, we will see," said the princess, who 
could not restrain her tears at the touching and 
simple story of the young girl's sufferings. " But 
calm yourself. When did you leave your 
mother ? " 

" This morning." 

" And no doubt you have had nothing to eat ? " 

"Ah! yes, madame. A spoonful of soup 
which the daughter of one of the gaolers gave 
nie, She also gave me a morsel of bread. I da 
not know else what I should have done." 

*' But you must be very hungry ? And, since 
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you have come here on foot, you must be very 
tired as well." 

" Ah ! I am neither hungry, nor cold, nor 
tired, madame. I feel only one thing, that my 
mother is in prison, and my father condemned 
to death ! " 

Mademoiselle Lajolais' tones, as she uttered 
these words, were so piercingly full of suffering 
that the princess rose, saying — " Wait here for 
me. I will go in search of my mother, and we 
will consult together about the best way of 
bringing you to speak to the emperor." 

" And why speak to the emperor ? " asked a 
gentle voice, which made the two young girls 
turn their heads. 

" Mamma, it is Mademoiselle Lajolais ! " cried 
Hortense, hurrying towards the empress, for she 
it was, and leading to her Maria, who had also 
risen. 

"The daughter of him who would have 
assassinated Bonaparte ? " said Josephine, hardly 
conscious that the words escaped her. 

Maria hid her face in her hands. 

"Is she to blame for that, mamma?" said 
Hortense, passing her arm round the empress's 
neck and embracing her tenderly. "If you 
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knew how she is to be pitied — all that she has 
suffered." 

The empress contemplated Maria attentively. 
*' Who accompanied you here, Mademoiselle ? " 
she said then. 

"Nobody, mamma," said Hortense quickly; 
" she came alone." 

" So young, and alone ! " said the empress, 
regarding Maria with redoubled interest. 

" Yes, alone ! " sobbed Maria ; " and if you 
will not listen to me, madame, if I cannot ^see the 
emperor, if I cannot make him have pity on me; 
I shall soon be for ever alone in the world ! " 

" I will never abandon you," said the empress 
and her daughter at the same moment. 

" I know it. I know how good you both are. 
You do pity me. But the love of a dear mother, 
— ^Who can give me that ? " 

"Mamma," said Hortense to her mother, 
" you will let her speak to the emperor, will you 
not ? " 

"This distresses me very greatly, my dear 
child," answered Josephine. "But Bonaparte 
has so sternly commanded me to spare him 
scenes of this kind, that in truth I am afraid — 
and then — ^he is out — ^hunting — as you know;" 
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she hesitated. " This young lady must come 
back another time/' 

" And when ? " 

" To-morrow — the day after. 1 must at least 
have time to warn Bonaparte of this fresh claim." 

"But in the meantime her father may be 
executed." 

The empress reflected a moment and hesitated 
again ; then, seeing the intense anxiety gathered 
on the pale and expressive countenance of 
Mademoiselle Lajolais, she said to her 
daughter — 

" Keep her here with you. And she must be 
hidden from every eye. For if Bonaparte knew 
beforehand, there would be no chance. And 
to-morrow — to-morrow we must see what can be 
done." 

In accordance with her mother's wishes, and 
indeed with her own, Madame Louis led 
Mademoiselle Lajolais into her own private 
sitting-room, and kept her carefully hidden 
there all through the day and the night. The 
princess herself brought her food, enticing her to 
eat; but the poor child's throat was so con- 
vulsed and dry, that she could hardly swallow. 

All through the night, the princess could hear 
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her sighing, and when she rose in the morning 
she saw that she had not even lain down on the 
bed prepared for her. 

When Hortense reproached her gently for this, 
Mademoiselle Lajolais pointed to a corner of the 
room where she had knelt all the night through. 

" I only meant to pray to God for a moment ; 
but the idea that the day which would soon be 
breaking might perhaps be the last of my 
father's life, kept me rooted to the spot. Oh ! 
may God give my voice power to move the 
emperor ! " 

The princess turned away her head to hide 
the tears rising to her beautiful blue eyes. 

"Wait here," she said, after a pause; "I am 
going to my mother, to see whether she has 
spoken to Bonaparte." 

" And I will go and pray again," said Maria, 
faUmg on her knees. 



V. 

PARDON, sire! 

THE gallery which the Emperor had to 
traverse to reach the council chamber, was 
long and broad, lighted by windows facing each 
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Other; the one row looking into the grand 
entrance court, the other upon the gardens. 

Nine o'clock struck, and gradually both sided 
of the gallery began to fill with fashionable 
folks, sightseers, favour seekers, officers in 
attendance, and people of the household. 

Among all these, two young ladies were 
specially remarkable, the one by her beauty, her 
magnificent dress, and the gracious manner in 
which she received the respectful salutations of 
all who approached her ; the other, by her ex- 
treme youth, and paleness, which endowed her 
beauty with an extraordinary character, and 
her lovely fair hair, falling in countless curls 
upon her shoulders. 

" Come, courage," said her companion, 
" courage ! " 

" I have it," replied the other ; but the sound 
of her voice belied her words. 

" I will not leave you," said the first. Then, 
to give weight to her words, her hand sought the 
other young girl's hand, and clasped it warmly. 

An expressive look of deep sadness responded 
to this condescension; and then the beautiful 
eyes of the girl quickly returned towards the 
door through which the Emperor would appear* 
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'' All the young, loving, exalted soul seemed to 
have passed into that glance ; the rest of her 
body was inanimate as a statue. 

Two hours passed thus, two hours of waiting, 
of pain, of agony ; and during these two hours, 
neither of the two stirred from where they stood. 

The younger, keeping her gaze riveted on the 
door, seemed to be waiting for its opening to 
breathe, to live again ; the other never turned 
liei.' eyes from her companion's face. The most 
profound silence reigned through the gallery j 
only the breathing more or less agitated of the 
many suppliants waiting there was audible. 

At last eleven o'clock struck; the two sides 
of the door opened, and an usher announced — ^ 
" The Emperor." 

A group of persons appeared. 

"Which?" demanded Maria. 

" The only one whose hat is on his head," 
hurriedly replied Hortense. 

The young girl waited for no more. She saw 
but one single being of all that vast throng ; 
;she broke from its ranks, flung herself at the 
feet of him who had been pointed out to her^ 
and crying — " Pardon ! pardon ! " clasped her 
uplifted hands. 
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At the sound of these cries, this unexpected 
sight, the Emperor stopped, knitting his brows 
into a heavy frown. 

" Again ! " cried he, in a tone of impatience. 
" Have I not said I would have no more of these 
scenes ? " 

And crossing his arms on his breast, he would 
have passed on. 

" Sire ! " cried the young girl, to whom the 
terribleness of her father's position gave an 
energy and strength beyond her years, "I 
conjure you, listen to me. In the name of your 
mother, sire, listen to me. In the name of your 
father, grant mine pardon. He is my father,, 
sire, he must have been led away, tempted. 
Pardon him. Oh, sire ! You hold my father's 
life in your hands, and that is my life too. 
Have pity on an unhappy child who implores 
the life of her father. Sire, sire! Pardon. 
Pity. Forgive ! " 

" Leave me. Mademoiselle," said the Emperor,, 
almost rudely repulsing her. 

But without letting herself be intimidated. 
Mademoiselle Lajolais clung to his arm, and was 
dragged along the marble pavement of the 
gallery, crying in agony, " Ah ! pity, pity. 
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pardon for my father. Oh ! at least turn your 
face once upon me, sire ! " 

There was something so heartrending in this 
voice of a child pleading for the life of her father, 
that the Emperor stopped in spite of himself, 
and gazed down on one who entreated with 
such importunity. 

Mademoiselle Lajolais was very pretty; but 
at that moment, her beauty was like that of 
an angel. White as a swan, suffering gave to 
her features a wondrous passionate animation; 
her beautiful fair hair fell in disorder on her 
shoulders; her little hands, contracted by the 
fever of her blood, had seized one of the 
Emperor's hands, and communicated to him 
their burning heat. Prostrate before him, her 
face bathed in tears, lifting her great blue eyes 
to him from whom she awaited life or death, 
she was powerless to speak, or weep, or 
breathe. 

" Are not you Mademoiselle Lajolais ? " asked 

the Emperor. 

Without replying, Maria clasped the Emperor's 
hand more tightly. 

" Do you know," he continued with severity, 
^* that this is the second time that your father has 
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been held guilty of a crime towards the State, 
Mademoiselle ? " 

" I know it," ingenuously replied she. " But 
the first time he was innoceiit, sire." 

" But this time he is not," said Napoleon. 

" Therefore, J ask your pardon for him, sire," 
she answered. " His pardon — or I will kill my- 
self, here at your feet." 

It was not what she said, so much as the 
anguish which he saw in her face, and the 
expression of some fearful resolve passing over 
the features, covering them with a mortal pallor, 
and those pretty little soft hands, which the 
Emperor felt quivering in his. Unable to master 
his emotion, he bent over her, and said — 

" Very well ; yes. Mademoiselle ; yes, I grant 
it. But rise, I beg of you." 

And with a smile of kindness and of encou- 
ragement, he disengaged himself and hurriedly 
passed on. 

The access of joy was more dangerous than 
all her misery to Mademoiselle Lajolais ; and she 
fell heavily and unconscious on the marble 
floor. 
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VI. 
RB-UNION. 

THANKS to the care of the empress, of the 
Princess Hortense, and of their ladies. 
Mademoiselle Lajolais soon recovered conscious- 
ness. " My father ! My father ! " she mur^ 
mured, directly she could speak. "Father! 
Oh ! that I may be the first to tell you ! " 

And rising to her feet, she strove to escape 
from the arms that held her; but too weak 
after all the agitation she had gone through, 
she feU back again. 

" There is no haste now. Mademoiselle," said 
one of the ladies ; " take a little rest and food 
before you go. You can start in an hour." 

" In an hour ! " echoed Maria. " Would you 
have me delay by an hour to tell of life being 
spared to a man condemned to death ? Above 
all, when that man is my father ! Oh, 
madame," she added, turning to the empress, 
'^ let me go at once, I entreat you ! Eemember 
it is my father, and that he does not yet know 
that he is pardoned ! " 

" So be it, my child," replied the kind-hearted 
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Josephine. "But you cannot go alone to tlie 
prison." 

I came alone to the palace," she said quickly. 
K your Majesty will permit us to accom- 
pany Mademoiselle Lajolais ? " said several of 
the officers and aides-de-camp of the emperor 
at the same time, for the act of Mademoiselle 
Lajolais had filled them with admiration. 

" Monsieur de Lavalette will render me this 
service," said the empress, smiling graciously on 
one of the gentlemen ; " and you, monsieur," 
she added, to one of the aides-de-camp, " you 
will make use of one of my carriages for the 
purpose. Go, gentlemen, I entrust Made- 
moiselle Lajolais to your care." 

Although exhausted with fatigue and want of 
food, Maria refused all repose or nourishment. 
She insisted on seeing the horses put to herself, 
hastened the servants, and was not still an in- 
stant until she and her two conductors were 
seated in the carriage. 

It was drawn by six magnificent horses, and 
started at full gallop, accomplishing the distance 
between Saint Cloud and the prison with 
inconceivable rapidity. During the entire way 
Maria sat still and silent, her eyes fixed on the 
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road they had still to traverse. Her gaze 
ijeemed to be devouring its length ; her bosom 
panted, as if it were she, and not the horses, 
who dragged the coach, and she was pale, so 
pale, that two or three times her companions, in 
some alarm, spoke to her ; but it was useless, 
she did not hear them. 

When the carri2|,ge stopped, she leaped to the 
ground, before Monsieur de Lavalette could 
get time to assist her, and unable to utter any 
word but " Quick ! Quick ! " she hurried along 
the prison corridors, preceding the gaoler and 
his attendants, always murmuring " Quick ! 
Quick ! " 

Arrived at the door of the cell, she was 
forced to wait while the gaoler unlocked it and 
removed two enormous bars, but scarcely had 
the door yielded, than she was in her father's 
arms, crying — " Papa !— the emperor ! — ^life ! — 
pardon ! " She could say no more ; her voice 
lost itself in sobs. 

General Lajolais fancied for the moment that 
they had come to conduct him to the scene of 
execution, and that his daughter had eluded 
the vigilance of the guards, and braved all, to 
bid him farewell. 
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Monsieur de Lavalette, however, quickly un- 
deceived him, and seeing Maria too utterly 
overcome by her emotion to articulate a word> 
he spoke for her. ' 

"The emperor has granted you a pardon, 
general," he said, " and you owe it to the 
courage and tender devotion of your daughter.'^ 

Then, with an emotion he hardly attempted 
to conceal, he recounted to General Lajolais all 
that his child had done for him. 

Oh ! how happy she was, this girl ! How 
this moment repaid her for all her suffering ! 

Suffering ! Had she really suffered? She 
did not recollect. All her pain was lost in 
the embraces of her father, as he pressed her in 
transport to his heart — who covered her face 
with kisses and tears, and called her his 
daughter — his guardian angel — ^his providence ! 

The first agitation a little calmed down, they 
thought of Madame Lajolais ; but the good 
Princess Hortense had not forgotten her. She 
urged Josephine, as tender-hearted as herself, to 
intercede on her behalf with Napoleon, and he 
gtanted freedom to Madame Lajolais^ who had 
been condemned to banishment. 

That must have been a moment indeed for 
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Maxia Lajolais when she found herself re-united, 
through her own courage and perseverance, to 
her father and mother ! 

One must have suffered one's self, and been 
separated from the authors of our life, and 
trembled for theirs, to understand all the holy 
joy and ecstasy of such a reunion. 




SISTER MARTHA, 

OR, THE LITTLE CAKES. 
1 

THE RED MEN. 

a -pEMEMBER, if you haven't paid by to- 
JX morrow — I give you till to-morrow 
evening — the hundred crowns you are in 
arrears for the farm, I shall turn you out. I've 
got other tenants ready to come in, and better 
off than you." 

And saying these words, a man dressed in a 
brown suit, strode roughly out of the door of a 
cottage in the pretty village of Thoraise, situated 
on the banks of the Eiver Doubs, not far from 
Besan^on. 

" Sir," said a woman, who followed him with 
hands beseechingly clasped, " have pity on my 
poor husband, who has been ill all the summer, 
and who is still " 

"Pity? I desire nothing better, Madame 

T 
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Biget," replied the steward; "but I am not 
master. My lord is absent. He will return, I 
bear, to-day or to-morrow, and I must have my 
accounts in order. I haven't any fancy for 
getting myself turned out to suit your con- 
venience, Madame Biget. So you must settle 
the matter as best you can," 

"Oh, merciful God!" ejaculated the poor 
woman, lifting her hands and her eyes to 
Heaven, "I have no hope but in Thee. All my 
hope is in Thee. Do not forsake me, my God." 

She re-entered the cottage, and the steward 
passed on by the wild rose hedge shutting in the 
little garden, till the skirts of his brown coat 
ornamented with great metal buttons were lost 
in the turn of the road leading to the ch&teau, 
whose towers gleamed among the trees. 

" Anne, Anne ! " cried the farmer's wife, open- 
ing the drawer of a great white wooden table 
standing in the middle of the room — the only 
room the cottage contained, and which served 
for bedchamber, roost for the fowls, kitchen and 
parlour. 

She took as she spoke, a slice of bread from 
the drawer, and handed it to a young girl of 
nine or ten years old. 
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"You have had no breakfast, my child. Come, 
eat it. But I have no butter nor honey for you 
to-day, poor little one I " 

"Very well, mother, what does it matter?" 
said the child, taking her dry bread. " I shan't 
be the worse for that, nor the less merry, be 
sure. But you seem very sad, dear mother." 

"Never mind that, child," replied Madame 
Biget, unwilling, no doubt, to make her child 
wretched by any recital of her troubles. " Make 
baste and eat your breakfast. Your aunt, the 
cook at Besan9on, sent us some cakes this 
morning by Father Gervais. I want you to 
carry them to your brothers and sisters at 
school. You can take one, if you wish." 

" Thank you, mother. I will take one since 
you allow me, but I shall only eat it in the com- 
pany of my brothers and sisters. So will you 
put them all up in a parcel, and my bread too, 
and I will go at once." 

So said, so done, and then Anne, with a little 
basket on her arm, set out merrily down the hill 
leading into the high road. 

The sun shed his brilliant rays along her 
path. 

It was in the month of October, 1757. Sud- 

I 2 
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'" denly,' in the direction of Besan9on, a great 
cloud of dust rose up, and whirling forward as 
Anne approached, she distinguished in the midst 
of it several officers on horseback, wearing the 
royal dragoon uniform, behind these a large 
troop of men on foot all dressed in red. One 
would have said they were soldiers, only they 
had no arms. 

As Anne stood still to see the cortege pass, 
she found a crowd of curious on-lookers gather- 
ing round her. ' One was Manon returning from 
the town, where she had been to sell her milk, 
another, Pierrot, the carpenter, with his donkey 
loaded with sacks of flour, and . a number of 
washerwomen from the riverside, where they 
liad been washing their linen, which they were 
carrying heaped up in great baskets on their 
heads; then there were labourers with shovels 
on their shoulders, and the innkeeper, Simplice, 
who had left his wife Javotte to mind the house, 
and she in her turn had left it to their man 
Rigobert, who had run out too, to see the red 
]nen pass, so the inn was taking care of itself ; 
and lastly, there were children of both sexes, 
and of all sizes, and all colours. All these 
people were talking at once. 
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" What is it? " they demanded of each other. 
Who are they ? " 
How pale and fair they are, these red men ! 
What country do they come from ?" 

" Hullo ! here's cousin Marcellin," said the 
innkeeper, clapping his hand on a horse's back 
on which a royal dragoon was mounted. " So 
you've come back from the war ? " 

" Safe and sound, as you see, cousin Simplice,*' 
replied the horseman. 

"Ah, that's right! And who are all these 
lobsters following you ? " 

" Eh, well, old fellow, it was hot there, I can 
tell you, where we've come from," said the 
dragoon. " We fought under Marshal d'Estrees, 
a good captain. You should have seen him. 
And the enemy was led by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the King of England's son ; but notwith- 
standing, we drove them back to Hastenbeck in 
famous style, and those we didn't kill, we made 
prisoners, and those we didn't make prisoners, 
why, they, ran away. Ah! it has been a 
famous affair, and our gracious King, Louis 
the Fifteenth, ought] to be very pleased with 
us." 



(( 



Are they prisoners, these men?" asked 
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several, who had collected to hear Marcellin's 
story. 

"That's what they are, good people," an- 
swered Marcellin. " But I say, cousin Simplice, 
I suppose you still sell stuff to refresh the dry 
throats of the king's servants ?" 

" And charge nothing for it to relations ! " ^ 
laughed Simplice. 

" At that price I'm your brother, if you like," 
said Marcellin, jumping from his saddle ; and 
passing his horse's bridle-rein under one arm, 
he slipped the other into the innkeeper's, who 
said — "But you must tell me all about the 
campaign. You know how I like such tales, so 
don't be stingy with your words mind." 

" Not provided you moisten them well ; trust 
me for that. My conversation, wetted with 
wine, flourishes like grass after a shower." 

The two cousins passed on, and Anne, who 
had stopped to listen to what they were saying, 
was also about to continue her way ; but in 
order to do that, it was necessary to cross the 
road and pass through the prisoners. As she 
tried to make her way, a jsigh caused her to turn 
her head, and she perceived one of the men 
stretched on the grass, and so terribly pale that 
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she threw herself down beside him and said — 
"Ah, what is the matter ?" 

The man she addressed made no reply, but 
his comrade, who knew a little French, 
answered — 

" He is like us, my little girl — ^he is dying of 
hunger.'* 

" Dying of hunger ! " echoed Anne in startled 
tones ; and her first movement was to open her 
basket and to offer to the prisoner the cakes it 
contained, but a thought stopped her. " They 
do not belong to me," she said to herself. 
Nevertheless, she had the right to one cake and 
to the piece of bread, and taking both without 
hesitation, she gave them to the unfortunate 
man, who seized on the food, and began to 
devour it hke a creature perishing with hunger. 

At the same instant several other prisoners 
stretched out their hands towards her. They 
looked so wretched, their eyes were so sad, so 
supplicating, that tears brimmed up into the 
poor little girl's eyies. "No," she said, out 
loud, "I haven't the strength to refuse them. 
If my brothers and sisters saw their misery, they 
would give them their cakes. And even if not 
— they may be angry if they choose. Mother 
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will beat me, perhaps. But never mind, I 
cannot see these poor creatures suffer. Hunger 
is such a terrible pain ! I know what it is ! " 

And with her boundless generosity, this child, 
who had had no breakfast herself, and who a 
moment before, had felt the sharp pangs of 
hunger, again opened her basket and gently 
offered them all that it contained. " Take it — 
take it," she said. 

It was touching to see this child, surrounded 
by men stretching out their big hands towards 
her tiny hands, distributing the food. 

" I have no more," she said at last, to those 
who had received nothing, in tones of regret so 
deep that the French captain commanding the 
detachment, who had looked on in silence, 
approached her, and affecting to speak in severe 
tones, said — 

" A pretty thing, to give one's breakfast to 
one's enemies." 

" Those enemies ! " replied Anne. " They are 
unfortunate people, sir." 

"Yes, but English, and the English are the 
enemies of France." 

" Ah, sir ! I beg your pardon," said Anne, 
simply, "but they were suffering." 
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Moved by this reply, the officer took the 
child's hand. " And you ? Have you had 
breakfast, little one ? " 

No, sir." 

Then you must be hungry ? " 

Oh, it is not for the first time. I know what 

it IS. 

"What? Your mother allows you to 
want ? " 

" My mother ! Oh, no, sir. My mother 
never has her breakfast until she has seen that 
all her children have had theirs. And, at all 
events, if I do want sometimes, it is no fault of 
hers." 

" And whose then, child ? " 

" Mine, sir. But then, how can it be helped ? 
There are such poor starving people in the 



village- 
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" And you go without your breakfast to give 
it to them ? " 

"One must, sir. How can one eat, when 
there are people about you dying of hunger ? " 

" But, my poor little child," returned the 
officer, deeply touched, " if you give away your 
food in that manner " 

"Oh, mother makes it all right, sir," said the 
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was up, seated pale and almost dying in a chair. 
His wife was counting money on her lap, 
pausing from time to time to dry the tears 
which almost blinded her. 

" Ah, mother, what is the meaning of all 
this ? " cried Anne, as she entered. 

" Alas ! " replied the poor mother, " it means 
that we are ruined — ^lost, and that there is 
nothing left for us but to go and beg our 
bread." 

Anne was so overcome at these words, that 
she forgot prisoners and cakes and all, and 
throwing down her basket, she ran weeping into 
her mother's arms. 

"Don't be unhappy, mother. Everybody 
about here knows me, and they will find me 
work ; and I will work for you all." 

" Poor child," said the mother, glancing at the 
fragile figure of her daughter. 

" Ah ! don't notice how small my arms are,'* 
replied Anne, who had understood the glance- 
" Courage will give me strength, mother. But 
tell me, how did this happen all at once ? " 

" Ah, poor children, I wanted to hide it from 
you ; but the time has come that I must tell 
you all. We cannot pay Monsieur de Varenne 
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the money we owe liim. All we possess is not 
enough for it. His steward was here this morn- 
ing, and says we must quit the farm." 

"And how is it, mother, that you who are 
poor have to give money to Monsieur de Varenne 
who is rich ? It seems to me that it is he who 
ought to give to you." 

"But we only give him what we owe him, 
my child. The property belongs to him, and 
we farm it and make it productive." 

" And it gives you corn and hay, and wine 
and apples. I understand, mother. Yes, my 
lord ought of course to be paid." 

"Yes. But this year the rains have rotted 
the hay and the corn, the hail has destroyed the 
vines and the vintage, and add to that your 
father's illness — 
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Instead of telling all that to this child," said 
Farmer Biget, fretfully, " you would do better 
to Ipe getting dinner ready, Catherine." 

" Dinner is done and eaten," gently answered 
his wife : " Did not I give you your soup a little 
while ago ? " 

" But you and the children ? " 

" Oh, we don't want anything. My sister sent 
me some cakes. Anne took some of them to her 
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brothers and sisters at school, and that will do 
for their dinner." 

Poor Anne turned cold at these words, and 
she paled so visibly, that her father, who was 
looking at her, cried — " I'll wager that Anne 
has not breakfasted, and has given her break- 
fast to some poor creature, as she's always 
doing." 

" Oh, if I had but given only my own," said 
Anne, bursting into tears. "Father, mother, 
don't be angry with me ! " 

"What have you been doing now?" said 
Madame Biget, rising angrily from her seat. 

" Alas ! " sobbed Anne, falling on her knees 
beside her mother. " I was carrying the cakes 
as you bade me, when I met a lot of prisoners. 
They were dying of hunger. Mother," continued 
the child vehemently, " in the catechism which 
the" clergyman makes us repeat, it says that 
Jesus Christ denied himself to give to others. 
* Feed the hungry, and give drink to those who 
thirst ' " 

" Yes, naughty child," said her mother, miser- 
able to think what her child might be suffering 
from hunger. " But, one can't give what one 
has not." 
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" God will give it us," said Anne in beseeching 
tones. 

4 

" And in the meantime you and your brothers 
and sisters have no dinner." 

"God feeds the little birds. He will not 
desert us, mother," said Anne, in tones so full of 
faith towards a Divine Providence, and so sub- 
missive to her mother, that Madame Biget, a 
little softened, replied — " I have still some left 
to give you to-day ; but to-morrow — 
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" To-morrow ! " said the girl. " As long as you 
are not angry with me, mother dear, I don't 
think about to-morrow." 

But I do for you," said Madame Biget. 
And perhaps God will think for you," said 
Anne, rising from her knees. 

" You'd make a good Sister of Charity," said 
the farmer, raking the fire together to warm 
some dinner for his children. " It is a pity I am 
not rich enough to pay for your joining the 
Visitandine nuns." 

" They receive poor girls there as well as rich 
ones," said Anne. Then, as she ate her soup she saw 
that her mother, though she prepared portions 
for all her children, took none herself. " And 
what are you going to have, mother ? " she asked. 
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"I have no heart to eat," sighed Madame 
jBiget. These words made Anne thoughtful. 
Having finished her soup, she rose up. 

" Mother," she said, " will you allow me to go 
out till evening? " 

** Where are you going ? " 

" Don't ask me, mother, I beg of you." 

" Iiet her go where she likes," said Farmer 
Biget to his wife. " She wants to see after some 
poor sick folk in the village, depend upon it. 
Go, my child, go," he added, addressing Anne. 
** Be always good, and, as you say, the charity 
one can do is never lost. Only when you have 
given away one breakfast, come and ask for 
another." 

" There would be no merit nor sense in that," 
said Anne, tenderly embracing her father. 

Then, to the great astonishment of her parents, 
she approached a mirror, arranged her hair 
under her white cotton hood, set her cape 
straight ; and having knelt down for a moment, 
she murmured some words which her parents 
could not hear, but which they concluded to be 
a prayer to God ; then she got up and went out. 
"Now, where can she be going?" &jid her 
mother, looking after her. 
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"Ah," carelessly said Biget, "to play 
perhaps with some children, or to read to old 
Suzon." 

But Anne passed all the cottages of Thoraise 
without entering them; nodded to all the 
children she met, without speaking to them ; and 
to some one who asked her where she was going 
so fast and so steadily, she replied, "to the 
Chateau." 



m. 

THE CHILDBEaf OF THE LOItD. 

rpHE sun was descending the horizon, when a 
JL little peasant girl, dressed neatly, but very 
poorly, approached an old woman who sat 
spinning before the door of a cottage by the 
banks of the river Doubs. 

" Good afternoon, mother Simonne," said the 
girl, curtseying. 

" Eh, good afternoon, Anne Biget," returned 
the old woman. "You are a good way from 
home so late ? " 

" It isn't five o'clock." 

"You look very tired, little one. Sit down 
on this bench. Are you hungry? Will you 
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have anytliing ? I always love you very much, 
Anne, because you are good, and everj'^one in 
the village praises you. Yesterday only, I heard 
that, at the risk of losing yourself, you led the 
old blind man safe home." 

" Who, in my place would not have done the 
same. Mother Simonne?" simply replied the child. 
^He is so old, poor Thomas, besides not being 
able to see." 

" You are quite right, Anne, in what you say, 
but where were you going when I called you ? " 

" To the Chateau." 

" Ah ! to see the fine doings and rejoicings 
on account of my lord's return ? " 

" My lord has arrived ? Ah ! so much the 
better," cried Anne, clapping her little hands ; 
" I have some business with him " 

Mother Simonne burst out laughing. 

" Eeally ! but you won't find it very easj'' to 
get to speak to him to-day." 

" Oh dear ! What is to be done ?" said Anne 
distressfuUv. 

" Is what you have to say to him so pressing, 
that it will not wait till to-morrow ? " 

" It is as pressing as eating and drinking are, 
when one is hungry. But, who are these two 

K 
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children coming this way? Look — ^look — '. 
Mother Simonne, how beautifully they are 
dressed." 

"They are my children, Anne; my nurse- 
lings — my lord's children, only just returned^ 
they come to see their old nurse. Dear children,'* 
she went on, stretching out her arms to a little 
boy of ten or twelve years old, and a girl a year 
or so younger. " Come to me, come." 

" Have you made us a cake, nurse ? " said the 
boy jumping on her lap. i 

" See this lovely scarf, papa has bought me," 
said the little girl, spreading out on the nurse's 
knees a silken scarf, embroidered at each end 
and trimmed with fine fringe. " Oh ! is it not 
beautiful ? There are pearls in it. It cost 
more than ten pounds, papa says." 

Anne, who had risen at the children's 
approach, and slipped shyly behind the nurse's 
chair, looked wistfuUy at the handsome scarf. • 

" Ten pounds," she murmured to herself, " ten 
pounds — just what my father owes." 

And this idea of such riches, so near such 
poverty, made the girl thoughtful; and with 
her elbow on the back of the nurse's chair, and 
hei head leaning on her hand, she thought of 
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the money which cost such labour for her father 
to get together, and which this other girl's 
father threw away on a piece of stuff. 

"How sad this little girl looks," said the 
nobleman's daughter, noticing for the first time 
the presence of Anne Biget. 

" She wishes to speak to your father, Marie," 
said the nurse. 

"To papa? That is not very difficult," 
answered Marie ; " he is not very far off ; only 
just behind your house, nurse. He came with 
us here just now. Papa, papa! — Cyprien, 
you call, your voice is stronger than mine. 
Papa ! " 

A young officer approached, talking with an 
elderly man dressed in brown. "Papa," con- 
tinued Marie, " Ah ; he has heard me ! See, 
he smiles, and signs to us that he is coming. 
Don't be afraid, little girl." For Anne turned 
pale, and trembed. " Papa is not a cross per- 
son. He has a stern manner and a big voice ; 
but he is good — so good — you will see. Papa," 
she added to the young officer, who greeted 
•Mother Simonne, and asked kindly after her 
health, " Papa, here is a little girl who wants 
to speak to you. Come forward, little girl." And 

K 2 
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taking Anne by the hand, Marie led her to her 
father. 

Poor Anne ! She had made up in her head 
a speech which, according to her notions, would 
produce a great impression on her noble land- 
lord. She had arranged it all coming along. It 
was to have commenced with these words — "My 

lord, have pity upon us " And now she 

was in his presence she did not know what 
to say. Slie had even forgotten the very first 
words of her grand speech. She could only 
stand with reddening cheeks and cast-down 

eyes before Monsieur de B . But scarcely had 

he glanced at her, than he cried — " Why, it is 
the little cake girl! And what do you want 
with me, dear child ? " he went on, smiling at 
Anne's embarrassment. " More cakes for giving 
to those you had not enough for this morning ? " 
Oh. my lord," stammered the child, painfully, 

it is quite a different thing." 
Well, what, my child ? Speak I Do not be 
afraid. You are a good little girl. I saw you 
do an act this morning, which I would have 
given my heart's blood to have seen my Marie 
do. I looked for you afterwards, and you were 
gone. So come now, lift up your head ; look at 
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me and speak. If what you wish done is in 
my power, I promise you I will not refuse it to 
her who deprived herself of her breakfast this 
morning, to give it to poor prisoners." 

At these words, Anne fell on her knees, and 
lifting up her clasped hands murmured," Oh, my 
father ! Oh, my mother ! Then you will not cry 
any more ! " And, still kneeling, she continued : 
" My lord, my father owes you ten pounds. He 
cannot pay you, because the hail — and the 
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"Ah! bah! bah! Enough of that!" inter- 
rupted the brown man who accompanied Mon- 
sieur de B — — . " If my lord were to listen to 
all his farmers, the rain, the hail, or the sun 
would prevent them all from paying." 

" Hush, Monsieur Dubois. Be silent," sternly 
replied his master. " If this little one assures 
me that her father cannot pay me, I believe it. 
Parents able to bring up a child like she is, 
can only be good, brave people. Eise, my dear 
child ; go back to your father and mother. Tell 
them not to be troubled. To-morrow I will 
come and see them. Stay — in the meantime, that 
will make up for the cakes you deprived your- 
self of this morning." 
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And Monsieur de B put into Anne's little 

hands a purse full of silver pieces. The child 
thought she must be dreaming. 

" For me, for me ! " she cried, opening wide her 
great black -eyes. 

And Monsieur de B again nodding assent, 

Anne, scarcely taking time to utter a word of 
farewell, or even of thanks, began to run with 
all her speed back to Thoraise. 

She never stopped till she reached the cottage, 
where, throwing the purse on the table, she 
cried — 

" Here — take — my lord — is coming — ^here to- 
morrow." 

And then she sat breathless for such a long 
time, that her parents thought sh'e must be 
half suffocated. 

A torrent of tears relieved her at last; and 
she was able to recount what she had done, and 
to receive the sweetest recompense she could 
have, in the content and happiness she saw in 
the face of her parents. 

Anne Biget, my readers, did not become cele- 
brated by her talents or her accomplishments, 
but she did by her virtues and her good deeds ; 
and this fame, believe me, is better than the 
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Other. When the time came for her to choose 
her path in life, her strong health, excellent 
habits of work, and gentle goodness, admitted 
her into the Sisterhood of the Visitation, founded 
by the Baroness de Chantal, under the name of 
Sister Martha. The good daughters of this house 
devoted their time equally between prayer and 
charitable deeds. 

From the time of her entering the convent, 
Monseigneur Dufort, the Archbishop of Besan9on, 
permitted her to visit in the prisons ; and when 
the Eevolution destroyed the religious orders, 
Sister Martha devoted herself to the succour of 
the scattered members. 

After the Eevolution, Sister Martha, who 
owned a little house at Besan9on, continued to 
live there. As a former nun, she had a pension 
of 333 francs, and with such moderate re- 
sources, her house became an asylum for aged 
people, and the sick, and the children of the 
very poor ; she herself subsisting only on milk 
and the coarsest bread, in order to be able to do 
more good. On the 23rd of March, 1805, a fire 
devastated the greater part of a little village near 
Besan9on. Sister Martha was the first to hasten 
to the spot ; her activity was indefatigable ; and 
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by her words and actions alike, she redoubled 
the ardour of the rest, who laboured to extin- 
guish the flames. One cottage, inhabited by ^ 
woman named Catherine Simon, who nursed two 
children, became so quickly and entirely the 
prey of the terrible fire, that it was believed im- 
possible to afibrd any help, in spite of poor sister 
Martha's prayers and tears. Even her threats 
could not prevail on any one to risk life for the 
unfortunate creatures. She ofiered at last her 
own cross of pure gold, but all in vain. Then 
she hesitated no longer, and cast herself, old and 
infirm as she was, into the midst of the burning 
ruins ! But Providence watches over generous 
hearts. She succeeded in rescuing the poor 
woman and the two children ! 

Another time, in 1807, as she was collecting 
herbs on the banks of the Doubs, she heard a 
smothered cry, like that of some one who had 
fallen into the water ; it was a child of nine years 
old, Adrien Ledieu, the son of a poor shepherd ; 
the good old woman, though she did not know 
how to swim, plunged in after the child, and 
fiucceeded in saving it. 

T should never have done, if I recounted all 
the good deeds of Sister Martha ; they would 
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fill a book. In 1809, six hundred Spanish 
prisoners were sent to Besangon ; although then 
sixty-two years old, it only seemed as if charity 
had given her redoubled vigour in age; she 
invented countless resources for bestowing the 
most touching kindnesses on these unhappy 
strangers. The general in command of the 
place one day said to her : " You are going to 
be sadly afflicted. Sister Martha. Your good 
friends the Spaniards are leaving Besan9on." 

" Yes," rephed Sister Martha, " but the English 
prisoners are coming instead, and they will also 
be my good friends, since they are unfortunate.". \ 

The chances of war brought together at 
Besan9on prisoners and wounded from all parts 
of Europe, and in every country the name of 
the peasant woman of Thoraise came to be held 
in veneration. She had tended and sent back 
cured numberless fathers and sons to their 
homes on the borders of the Tagus, the Oder 
and the Volga, where they had already long been 
bewailed for dead. 

But it was in the deplorable years of 1813 
and 1814 that the courageous charity of Sister 
Martha was put to the strongest test. France 
was overwhelmed and desolated by the plague 
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of war. Sister Martha braved all the dangers 
of the battle field to succour, without distinction, 
all the wounded, whether French or enemies. 
She was to be seen among them under the very- 
cannon fire, and after the most fearful encounters, 
in the ambulances and hospital wards. It was in 
one of these ambulances, in the year 1814, that 
being met by the Duke of Eeggio, Sister Martha 
received from this famous soldier the completest 
tribute of praise. " I have known you a long 
time. Sister Martha. When my men were 
wounded, they always cried out : * Where is our 
Sister Martha ? ' " 

She received one day, a short time after, the 
best reward for a noble heart like hers; ob- 
taining pardon for a poor conscript deserter, 
already brought out to be shot. 

Crowns and medals rained on Sister Martha. 
In 1801 the Society of Agriculture at Besan9on 
presented her with a golden medal bewaring this 
inscription: Homage to Virtue. In 1815 the 
Minister of War sent her a cross. The same 
year the Emperor of Eussia and the King of 
Prussia sent her golden medals. The last named 
monarch caused to be written to her by the 
Prince of Hardenberg, one of his ministers, a 
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letter . of thanks for the care Sister Martha had 
bestowed on the prisoners and the wounded of 
the Prussian army. An offering of a hundred 
pieces of gold accompanied this letter. The 
Emperor of Austria presented her with the 
medal of Civil Merit; the King of Spain also- 
gave her a decoration. 

On her return to France, Louis XVlIi.. 
expressed a desire to see her, and gave her a 
most honourable reception. 

The 'famine of 1817, which followed close on 
these gifts received by Sister Martha from 
foreign powers, as well as from the generosity 
of her native country, exhausted their wealth. 
She was enabled through them to distribute 
gratuitously two thousand portions of soup daily 
to the poor. 

When the return of plenty put an end to tha 
sufferings of the people, and peace had replaced 
war, the peasant woman of Thoraise returned to 
her obscure life. 

Left alone, with her good works only to follow 
her, Sister Martha rendered up her gentle, brave 
soul to God, the 29th March, 1824, aged 
seventy-six years. 

Of all the glories in the world, surely none is. 
more enviable than that of Sister Martha. 



FANCHETTE BRULARD, 

AND 

THE ORPHANS OF SAINT GRATIEN. 

I. 

CHRISTMAS EVE. 

rwas Christmas Eve ; night had fallen, mow 
fell in great flakes, the wind blew a 
hurricane through the ill-joined planks of a 
little cottage in the village of Saint Gratien, not 
far from the valley of Montmorency ; but the 
outside wretchedness was nothing by comparison 
with the desolation of the interior of the miser- 
able cabin. 

On a ragged mattress lay stretched a woman,, 
still young, but whose worn and suffering 
features appeared to be changed more by 
misery and grief than years. It was plain to 
see that she was dying. At the foot of the bed, 
two children were sleeping in a cradle; andinja 
corner of the room, before a large crucifix of 
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black wood, fixed to the wall, a young girl of 
about twelve years old prayed and wept. 

A solemn silence pervaded this sad place. 
In the intervals between the gusts of wind 
bursting through the door and window, and 
making them creak in their rusty fastenings, 
nothing was to be heard but the restless turnings 
of the sick woman on her hard couch, and the 
floft and regular breathing of the two children. 

As to the girl, restraining her tears and her 
very breath, she might have been taken for 
a statue, had it not been for the timid and 
supplicating looks she cast, now on her mother, 
a,s if she were watching for her to waken, now 
on the crucifix, as though beseeching the great 
"God, whose image it represented. ^ 

A tallow candle, burning in a candlestick, 
battered, but shining bright as gold, shed light 
on this mournful scene. 

Presently the sick woman, who had not 
spoken for three days, lifted herself to a sitting 
posture, and distinctly uttered the name of 
Fanchette. In an instant the young girl was by 
the bedside. . . 

" You have not been to bed, child ? " said her 
mother, in a weak and almost, inaudible voice. 
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" Not yet, mother," replied Fanchette, affect- 
ing a serene and calm air. 

" What time is it then ? " 

" The church clock has just struck eight." 

" Sit down beside me. I have something to 
say to you, Fanchette." 

And the young girl sat down without speak- 
ing, for there was something strangely solemn 
in the dying woman's accents ; always so is the 
sound of a dear voice which is heard for the last 
time. 

" To-morrow, my child," she said, " is 
Christmas day. You will go to church, will you 
not ? You will take your brother and sister— 
never mind what happens, even if I should be 
" The dying woman only said one word, 



"worse," but it was easy to see that her real 
thought was not expressed by the word. 

Fanchette understood her well, and a sob es* 
caped her. A tear rolled also slowly down the 
thin cheek of the poor woman, and raising her 
eyes to Heaven, she said — "My God! I confide 
them to Thee. My God ! do not forsake my poor 
children ! " And when she saw that Fanchette 
could not restrain her sobs, she added, " God is 
great, my child ; we must respect His will ; to 
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murmur is a crime. Those who have faith in 
Him will never be deceived, the Bible says. 
And while I have strength enough left to speak, 
listen to me." 

Fanchette dried her eyes, and with a swelling 
heart, but without making any reply, she strove to 
restrain her grief, to listen to her mother's words. 

" Poor child," said the dying woman, passing 
her thin, parched hand over the beautiful black 
hair of her daughter: "for six months your 
poor mother's nurse, and all the care of your 
brother and sister, you must be very tired." 

And the invalid gazed tenderly at the faded 
countenance of the young girl, from which long 
watching and toil had already effaced the bloom 
of youth and of health it once had worn. 

"Tired!" said Fanchette, caressing her 
mother's hand, and drawing it to her lips. 
**0h, mother! Tired, when one is attending 
on one's mother ? " 

" My darling. IIow like you are to your 
father — my poor Pierre — ^in everything. As 
good a daughter as he was a son ; for he too 
nursed his poor old mother till her death. He 
made her last moments sweet to her, as you 
make mine. Poor Pierre. Then he married me. 
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We lived happily together for six years. 
Six years. God, I thank thee for these six 
years of happiness ; perhaps in that time, we 
committed some errors which angered Him 
towards us, but may their punishment fall on 
me; and may Heaven have pity on my 
children ! " 

The effort it caused the widow to pronounce 
these words, exhausted her, and she lay for 
some moments without speaking. Fanch^tte 
anxiously bent over her. "Mother," she said, 
*' will you have a spoonful of your medicine ? " 

And as the sick woman made a sign of assent, 
Fanchette took a small bottle near, and poured 
the contents into a spoon. Then returning to 
the bedside, she lifted her mother with one arm , 
and put the medicine to her lips. 

The cordial revived the dying woman's 
strength, and she continued in a less broken 
voice : 

" The hail and the rains destroyed our harvests. 
We fell into the most terrible distress. One day, 
I remember it well, you were five years old, Fan- 
chette, you were playing at my side, and I was 
nursing little Pierre; your father entered the 
room ; his face was pale — totally changed. He 

L 
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threw a purse in to my lap. * Wife,' said he, 
' the Emperor gives us this.' 

" ' And what/ said I, ' have you given him in 
exchange ? ' 

" ' Little enough/ he replied : ' a body and 
two arms, which are otherwise useless in a 
world smitten by the scourge of Heaven. I 
go to-morrow to join the army at Erfurth.' 

" It was the 2nd of September, 1808. On the 
7th of July, 1809, I read his name in the list of 
the killed at the battle of Wagram." 

The dying woman paused, again overcome by 
weakness, or perhaps, by her sad memories. 

" Since then," she went on presently, " it has 
been all suffering for me. Yet, if health had still 
remained — ^but no, I received a mortal blow 
when I read that fatal list. I never recovered 
rom it. So much sorrow and toil were too 
much for my strength. I am dying, Fanchette. 
I try in vain to hide it from you. Poor child ! 
I must tell you — do not pry — I have a charge to 
confide to you — a holy and noble duty — to you 
who are not twelve years old, you who are your- 
self but a child, who should know nothing but 
laughter and mirth. To you, Fanchette, I be- 
queath your brother and sister. Be a mother to 
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them, my child. Teach them to reverence God. 
Tell your brother how to grow into a good man. 
Tell your sister to be good. All three of you be 
honest and virtuous ; and when I am no more, 
come sometimes to pray beside my grave." 

Here the poor mother was forced to stop. A 
profound silence followed the sounds of her 
dying voice, only interrupted by the convulsive 
weeping of poor Fanchette, who felt as if her 
soul must take flight with her mother's, and 
sought to stifle her sobs by hiding her face in 
the coverlet of the bed. 

" Fanchette ! Fanchette ! " murmured the 
sick woman, " where are you, my child ? The 
light has gone out. I cannot see you." 

Fanchette forgot her trouble for a moment to 
go and light the candle, which had flickered 
out ; but on returning to her mother's bedside, 
she was terrified to see that her eyes were fixed, 
and her limbs motionless. 

" Mother ! Mother ! " cried the unhappy 
girl. 

But there was no answer; and seeing that 
her mother's breathing grew each instant more 
and more difficult, Fanchette believed she must 
be dying, and the thought filled her with terror. 

L 2 
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Nevertheless, the courageous child did not lose 
her sense ; and without stopping to think of the 
lateness of the hour, or the fearfulness of the 
snowstorm, she opened the door, and hurrying 
out into the dark night, shoeless and bonnetless. 
Feeling neither the snow upon her head, nor the 
ice cracking under her feet, nor the bitter cold, 
she ran with the speed of an arrow along the 
way separating their cottage from the doctor's 
house. 

It was ten o'clock when she knocked at the 
door. The doctor was just going to bed. He 
had only his dressing-gown and slippers on 
when he opened the door to Fanchette. 

" My mother is dying ! " was all the poor 
child was able to say. 

For some time past the doctor, a greatly- 
respected man, had divided his practice between 
his son and his son-in-law, only reserving to 
himself the care of the poor of the community. 
He knew the nature of the widow Brulard's 
malady, and that she had reached the term of 
her sufferings; but while positively persuaded 
of the uselessness of his visit, he hastened to 
dress himself again, to go to her. 

"Come to the fire," he said to Fanchette, 
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whose teeth chattered with cold, and whose 
every limb trembled. " Warm yourself. I 
shall be ready in a few moments, and we will go 
back together." 

Oh ! sir, forgive me ! " said Fanchette, 

but perhaps at this very moment my poor 
mother is wanting me. She is alone, and she 
is dying sir." 

" Bat you are frozen," said the doctor, taking 
her little hand, cold as a piece of marble. 

" I ? No ! " said Fanchette, disengaging her 
hand. " On the contrary, I am almost suffo- 
cating. You will let me go, will you not ? " 
she added, pleadingly, as she made her way 
back to the door, and profiting by the silence 
of the doctor, who was absorbed in looking for 
his boots, the girl slipped out, and hurried back 
at full speed to the cottage. 

The same silence still reigned there. Fan- 



chette hastened to the bedside. Her mother's 
eyes were closed. Her breathing was slow and 
gentle ; her hands had lost their stiffness ; they 
were soft, and moist, and cold. Fanchette took 
one of them between her own to warm them. 
The doctor entered. 

" Hush ! she is asleep," said Fanchette, as 
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she perceived him. " Ah ! you have awakened 
her." 

In fact, at the moment he approached the 
bed the dying woman opened her eyes, fixed 
them on Fanchette, and then turned them 
towards the cradle where her other two children 
were sleeping. A gentle sigh escaped her as 
she did so. 

The doctor saw that it was the last. Fan- 
chette gazed at her in terrible doubt. " Mother," 
she sa^id, softly, " mother, it is the doctor. 
What do you feel ? Tell him. He has left his 
bed to come and see you. Mother — answer ! " 

But seeing that her mother lay absolutely 
motionless, and that even her voice had no 
power to make her stir, and feeling the trem- 
bling hand of the doctor, who strove to lead her 
from the bed, she uttered a terrible cry, and 
clung to the dead body. " Mother ! " she cried, 
in despair. " Ah ! mother — ^mother ! " 

At the sound of her cries, the two children 
awoke, and began to call to her. Fanchette 
turned to them, and in a voice of pain and of 
pity impossible to describe, she cried — 

" You are orphans ! " 
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II. 

"little mother." 

DAYLIGHT, when it penetrated the latticed 
windows of the little cottage at Saint 
Gratien, illumined a sad spectacle. 

An old sheet covered the dead body of the 
widow Brulard, and beside the bed on which it 
lay knelt poor Fanchette, sobbingly murmuring 
the name of her mother. The two children 
seated in the cradle gazed in amazed perplexity 
from their sister to the bed, where they no 
longer saw their mother's face. 

"Fanchette, Fanchette!" they kept saying, 
*' Come and take us. We want to get up. Day 
has come." And Fanchette without stirring, and 
turning on them her face bathed in tears, only 
said, " Hush ! dear ones," and recommenced to 
pray. 

"How is mother to-day?" presently asked 
little Pierre, who was a year older than Suzon. 

" Mother ! " cried Fanchette, her tears 
breaking forth afresh, " You will never see her 
again, nor I neither. Oh, mother ! mother ! all 
is over now." 
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So the day passed. Fanchette scarcely 
quitted her place beside the bedside, excepting 
to give the two children some food. They were 
too young to understand their loss. She feared 
to dress them, and let them get up, lest they 
should want to go out of doors and play. Play ! 
while their mother's body still lay stretched on 
her bed of pain ! The young girl experienced 
that day the pangs of all the cruelty which there 
seems in the careless indifference of children at 
such solemn times. 

As to herself, she ate nothing. Her loss made 
her absolutely forget all, excepting the one 
thought of that precious charge left her by her 
dying mother. 

Towards the middle of the day, the Cur6 
appeared with two women, who came to wrap 
the poor dead widow in her shroud, and to 
place her in the coffin brought by the village 
carpenter. At the sight of these preparations,, 
a cry of agony broke from Fanchette. " Take 
away the children," said the clergyman ta 
one of the women. 

But when the woman approached Fanchette 
to lead her away, the poor child entreated to be 
allowed to remain. 
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" You have need of all your strength my 
daughter," said the Cur6 kindly, and he spoke 
as he would have done to a grown-up person ; 
for all her assiduous attention to her mother,, 
her hard toiling to pay the expenses of a long 
illness, and her care of the children, forbade 
him to regard Fanchette as a child. "Why 
overtax it by the sight of these sad prepara- 
tions ? " he continued, " You wish to be with 
your mother to the last, you say. Your mother 
is there, my child," and he raised his hand. 
" She looks at you now ; this is but the frail 
earthly husk she has shaken from her. We are* 
going to give it back to the ground. You have 
fulfilled your task of good daughter ; now let 
us perform our duty. Go, follow Mother 
Sunonne." 

" But the children?" said Fanchette, still 
hesitating. 

" They are asleep. We will not waken them. 
And until you return, my housekeeper shall 
watch them." 

"Very well, sir," said Fanchette, weeping^ 
bitterly. "But grant me one thing; do not 
refuse me, it will be such a comfort to me. I 
must go with my mother to her last home." 
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" That is only right," answered the Cur^, " I 
promise it you." 

And then Fanchette permitted Mother Simonne 
to lead her awav. 

The Cure kept his word. When the melan- 
choly procession began to move, Fanchette 
.appeared in the train of village people who 
followed the bier. She walked alone, her eyes 
fixed on the black pall covering one who but 
yesterday spoke to her with kind, consoling 
words. She wept, but her tears had the 
resignation which is more painful to see than 
those of despair. 

Before leaving her mother's last earthly home, 
Fanchette knelt down on the new turned earth ; 
;and having brought with her a cross of black 
painted wood she had bought of a man who 
«old them near the churchyard, she planted it 
firmly at the head of the grave. Then, accom- 
panied by the Cure, who spoke to her not of 
•consolation, but of the duties which her mother's 
death had imposed upon her, she returned 
home. 

The Cure's housekeeper took her departure 
when Fanchette came in, for she had to go and 
prepare her master's supper. It was not quite 
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night, but dusk was coming on ; a time which 
always has about it something solemn and 
melancholy, and to Fanchette now it seemed 
icy cold and lonely in this place, whence her 
mother had so lately gone, leaving her all 
alone. 

The children were asleep, and the profound 
silence reigning out of doors, as well as within, 
weighed heavily on the desolate soul of the 
young girl. She was almost afraid. Notwith- 
standing, suppressing the kind of numb terror 
which had seized her, she approached the cradle 
where her brother and sister lay, kissed them 
gently on the forehead, too gently to disturb 
them, and in doing so, found once more the 
strength she had nearly lost. 

She passed a great part of the night praying, 
and thinking of the dear dead mother, whose 
soul seemed to her to be watching over her, 
and the little brother and sister ; and then at 
last, for the first time for many a night, she 
undressed and went to bed. 

Next morning at daybreak, when she awoke, 
her first thought was of her mother. The time 
as yet was so short since she had had her to 
think and care for, that she instinctively jumped 
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up in haste. The empty bed brought her to a 
remembrance of the truth, and her tears began 
to flow afresh. 

Then the children woke : and like her, their 
first word was " Mother !" 

Fanchette ran to them and, taking them in 
her arms, and tenderly embracing them, she 
said — " I am your mother now, dear children, 
you have no other. Call me mother. I shall 
have a mother's love and care for you. Love 
me well, to console me for the loss of ouf dear 
mother, and I will love you so well as to make 
you forget your need of her. Pierre, Suzon, 
put your arms round my neck, and kiss me." 

" And where then is mother ? " demanded the 
children. 

" She is gone to meet our dear father," replied 
Fanchette. 

" And we shall never see her again ? " 

" Never ! " answered Fanchette, the tears run- 
ning down her cheeks ; but controlling herself, 
so that she might not make the two poor little 
orphan children still more unhappy, she dried 
her tears, took the children by the hand, and 
led them to the cottage door. There she sat 
down on a little stool, holding Suzon before her, 
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and taking in her arms Pierre, who kept saying 
— " You are our mother then ? " — when a 
young lady, mounted on a donkey, whose 
bridle was held by a little boy, stopped before 
the cottage door. 

Fanchette recognised the doctor's daughter at 
once. 

" Poor children ! " said the young lady, sitting 
down on the chair which Fanchette brought 
her, and taking on her lap little Suzon, who 
stretched out her arms to her, " my father has 
told me of all your troubles." 

Then she made Fanchette sit down beside her 
on the little stool, and continued — " I have been 
thinking of you, Fanchette, and of your little 
family ; and this morning, as soon as it was light, 
I made a journey all round Saint Gratien on 
your behalf. You are much beloved in this 
place, my good girl ; and I had scarcely spoken 
of you before every person made a little offering 
for you. Take it," added the doctor's daughter, 
drawing from a little straw basket which she 
had placed on the ground, a purse full of silver, 
which she gave to Fanchette, who shrank back 
in astonishment without taking it. 

" For me, ma'am ? " she said. 
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Yes, my child. Take it." 
For me ? " reiterated Fanchette, with 
brightly blushing cheeks. " You are very good 
ma'am ; indeed, I do not know how to tell you 
of my gratitude for such kindness ; but my 
mother always told me never to accept money I 
had not earned. And I have not earned this." 

" Your mother is no more, dear child. While 
she hved, she provided for your wants. Now, 
others must take her place, and think for her." 

" But I want ' for nothing, ma'am," rephed 
Fanchette, in modest tones. " I have still a 
little money to keep up our small housekeeping. 
My parents, though very unfortunate, never had 
to beg ; and while I have health, and a pair of 
arms, I hope I shall never need charity for 
supporting my dear little family." 

Then, seeing the lady was silent and seemed 
agitated, Fanchette, fearing to have offended her, 
added — "There are so many poor hereabouts, 
kind lady, who would be so glad of the money. 
But I too will ask something of you, if you will 
be so good as to grant me such a favour. It is 
that you will interest yourself for me among 
your friends and aquaintance to find me work." 

"You are a noble-minded girl," replied the 
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doctor's daughter, brushing away a tear. " No, 
I will not insist on youp accepting this money.. 
You wish to earn it ; you shall earn it. Farewell. 
Take care of your health, and rely always on 
the friendship of all whose hearts are good,'*' 
and so saying the young lady, tenderly embrac- 
ing Fanchette and the children, remounted her 
donkey, and rode away. 

Fanchette knitted stockings, and worked very 
neatly at her needle. You may imagine that all 
the well-to-do folks of Saint Gratien, Enghien, 
and Montmorency and the neighbourhood, took 
care to find plenty of employment for the young 
orphan girl, when the doctor's daughter told 
them the story of how she had refused to accept 
their subscription. You may suppose too, they 
did not beat her down in her charges, but would 
have added to the prices she asked. That, how- 
ever, was impossible ; they never dared to pro- 
pose such a thing. 

The orphan of Saint Gratien soon showed 
what order and economy, united with courage,, 
can do. Eising at four in the morning, the 
diligent girl sat down to work; at seven in 
summer, and eight in winter, she woke the- 
children, got them up, washed and dressed them> 
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^ave them a kiss and their breakfast, then she 
herself breakfasted, and prepared the food re- 
quired for the rest of the day ; after which she 
set in order the cottage, whose neatness was 
admired by all who saw it. 

Tow:ards mid-day, if the weather was fine and 
»dry, she took the children out into the woods, 
and while they ran about picking up dry sticks 
^nd leaves and moss for the fire at home, she 
tsat under a tree, knitting her stockings, or doing 
some other needlework. If it was bad weather, 
the children stopped and played in-doors. 

After this exercise, as necessary for herself as 
for the children, she worked on until nightfall, 
when she put the children to bed ; and then 
there was still much to do before the little 
mother had finished her day's work ; for she did 
not go to bed herself until she had brushed, and 
washed, and mended up the clothes of her young 
brother and sister. No real mother could have 
been more thoughtful and devoted. 

In proportion as Pierre and Suzon grew big, 
ier cares increased, and became more difficult 
to fulfil. Fanchette also grew tall and strong, 
-and her zeal did but gather strength as time 
went on. These three orphans were very, very 
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poor. Want was cruelly heavy on them. A morsel 
of dry bread served them for breakfast, a little 
milk or vegetable soup for dinner, and some- 
times, but rarely-, some of it would be left for 
supper. They only had meat on the highest of 
holidays. They never however looked ragged or 
dirty ; and when Fanchette patched their poor 
clothes and her own, she always managed for the 
pieces to be of the same colour as the garment 
itself. In summer all three went barefoot. 

Then came the time when Pierre and Suzon 
had to be put to school ; and Fanchette by her 
order and economy found means for paying that 
expense too. Neither did she neglect their 
religious instruction. Every Sunday she took 
the two children to church, and then to their 
mother's grave, where she made them promise 
to be obedient ; and here she in her turn, 
promised to love and cherish them always. 
And so, content to be always toiling, our three 
orphans lived on, happy though poor. 

Fanchette was close on her nineteenth year, 
Pierre was nearly fourteen, and Suzon nearly 
thirteen, when, on the 25th August, 1822, very 
early in the morning, a handsome carriage was 
seen to drive rapidly through the village of 

M 
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Saint Gratien. Making way with some difficulty 
along a narrow hedged-in lane, it passed on, to 
the astonishment of the cottagers going to their 
daily work, towards the tiny gate of Fanchette's 
cottage. 

m. 

AN UNFADING GROWN, 

^ ^ "Tl ANCHETTE, dear sister, look at the grand 
Jj carriage which has stopped ^here!" said 
Suzon to Fanchette, who was busy wringing out 
some linen she had been washing in a little attic 
room above their one floor. 

"To enquire the way, no doubt," answered 
Fanchette without looking up. "Call Pierre, 
and tell him to shew it them." 

" Pierre is at the door," said Suzon. " The 
carriage has stopped. A gentleman is putting 
his head out of the window. He speaks to 
Pierre. Now he is getting out. Eh ! the Cur6 
is with him ! He too is getting out, and there, 
there is our kind doctor. They are all coming 
into the garden. Come quick, quick, Fanchette ! 
Depend upon it they are bringing us some 
work." 
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Scarcely had Suzon 'finished speaking, than 
the three gentlemen, conducted by Pierre, en- 
tered the cottage. 

" Q6od morning Suzon," said the Cur4 
** Where is your sister, my child ? " 

" She is coming, sir," replied Suzon, accom- 
panying her words with a little curtsey. " Will 
you have the goodness to be seated, gentle- 
men?" and the little girl brought forward 
the wooden-bottomed chairs scrubbed white as 
milk. 

The doctor and the clergyman sat down. Tbft 
third unknown gentleman remained standing, his 
eyes traversing the room ; but it was clear that 
not mere curiosity stirred his attention, for a 
gentle emotion was very visible in his face. 

" As we told you, you see ! " said the other 
two to him. 

At this moment Fanchette appeared; tall, 
strong, her face glowing with heallh and the 
content bestowed by a good conscience. She 
advanced politely towards the three visitors, 
and enquired what she could do to serve 
them ? 

"Follow us, mademoiselle," replied the un- 
known. 

M 2 
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"Daxe I ask where sir?" said Fanchette, in 
astonishment. 

" Do not disquiet yourself my child," said the 
doctor. "Only go and dress. And you too, 
Suzon, and you Pierre. Make yourselves smart. 
We are going to take you to Paris." 

" To Paris ! " ejaculated the two younger 
chUdren, staring at their elder sister. 

"Since our two good friends desire it," re- 
plied Fanchette, " it is for us to obey." 

And with a sign to them to run up the 
little ladder leading to the attic, she followed 
them. 

A silence, but by no means a sad or sullen 
one, reigned among the three visitors, and 
in the kind face of the doctor and the gentle 
eyes of the Cur6, deep pleasure was painted ; 
only the unknown remained perfectly calm. 

Fanchette and the other two were not long 
getting ready. A gown of a coarse kind of 

A 

cashmere stuff, but well fitting, a silk apron, 
a little white cap, muslin capes on their 
shoulders, neat shoes and stockings, such was 
the dress of the two sisters ; while Pierre felt 
himself a grand man in his blue cloth Sunday 
coat, and white pantaloons. 
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"Let us go," said the unknown, and the 
coachman having opened the carriage door, 
offered his arm to Fanchette, to assist her in. 
!Fanchette blushed crimson; but the doctor said 
— " Come, my child." And she sprang in, Suzon 
and her brother following ; then the three gentle- 
men seated themselves, and the carriage rolled 
off at a quick pace. 

The shaking occasioned by the springs 
rather frightened the three orphans, who had 
never been in any sort of vehicle in their lives ; 
but the respect and awe they felt in the pre- 
sence of the Cur6 and of his companions, would 
not permit them to betray any terror ; and the 
carriage sped on like lightning. 

The noise of the wheels thundering through 
Saint Gratien, drew all the people to their 
doors. 

" See ! There is Monsieur le Cur6 in a 
carriage ! Where can he be going ? " exclaimed 
one. 

" And the doctor with him ! " cried another. 
And then, in outbursts of astonishment flying 
from mouth to mouth, "and Fanchette is in 
the carriage, and Suzon and Pierre ! What in 
the world does it all mean ? Good morning, 
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Fanchette ! " they called after her ; but the young 
girl did not reply; not out of any pride of 
seeing herself in a splendid equipage drawn by 
magnificent horses, and in the company of 
Monsieur le Cur^, and of the doctor, and of a 
grand gentleman wearing a red ribbon at his 
buttonhole. No indeed, she was in a manner 
ashamed of such luxury. She, a poor country 
girl, who knitted stockings from morning till 
night. She cast down her eyes ; hardly daring 
to look at her conductors, nor her neighbours, 
whom she feared to humiliate by this excess of 
favour which she had never sought, and which 
so confused her that she felt miserable. 

Still rolling on, the carriage passed through 
Saint Denis, then reaching Paris, it crossed the 
Pont Neuf, and rumbling along the quays, 
pulled up in front of a magnificent house opposite 
the Pont des Arts. 

The three gentlemen got out, desiring Fan- 
chette and her brother and sister to follow them. 
Then they all entered the great building; and 
soon arrived at the door of a vast round hall 
Kghted from above, with seats ranged in circles. 
Three ways formed between these, opened upon 
as many galleries ; a fourth open space was filled 
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by a balustrade, in the shape of a half moon, in 
which stood three armchairs with a desk in front 
of them. 

The doctor and the cur^ conducted the three 
orphans into this enclosure, seating them on a 
bench near the chairs. Then two doors opened, 
and gentlemen, dressed in green coats em- 
broidered with silver, took their places, some to 
the left, others opposite the half-moon space. 
When Fanchette dared to lift her eyes, she was 
not a little astonished to see before her, seated 
in the president's chair, the gentleman who had 
come to the cottage. 

Then the assembly opened. The president 
rose, and silence being obtained, he told 
Fanchette's story; but far better than I have 
related it here ; for he had a surpassing power 
of eloquence, and the emotion he felt gave his 
voice magnetic effect. 

At hearing her name resound in this great 
assembly, and receiving praises for actions which 
she had always regarded as so natural, Fanchette 
believed she must be dreaming ; but when the 
president concluded his address by saying that : — 
** The prize for virtuous and noble conduct, of 
ten thousand francs, instituted by the late Baron 
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Monthyon, in favour of that poor person who had 
done the most virtuous action," was awarded to 
Mademoiselle Fanchette Brulard. Then through 
the mists gathered before her eyes she saw the 
good pastor of Saint Gratien receive a crown 
from the hands of the president, and bring it ta 
her=^— to her ! — she understood at last that it was 
herself who was being talked of. She rose^ 
and made an endeavour to speak ; but all this 
public homage overpowered the simple and 
ingenuous mind of the poor country girl ; and 
unable to struggle any longer with her feelings^ 
she sank down speechless and almost uncon- 
scions. 

They carried her into a room near the halL 
The state she was in, prevented her from hear- 
ing the applause which her touching story had 
evoked. She only came to herself, on feeling the 
tears of her brother and sister, who pressed her 
in transport in their arms. 

So her country rewarded Fanchette Brulard. 
Some years later, she was married to a brave 
soldier and a good man, who made her as happy 
as she deserved to be. She had children of her 
own ; and was as good a mother as she had been 
a daughter and a sister. 
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Suzon always remained with her. 

As to Pierre, he entered very young into the 
army, and joined the Algerian campaign, whence 
he returned with the cross of honour, and pro- 
moted to the rank of sub-ojficer. 

Fanchette, seeing all those dear to her so 
happy, and her first little family bequeathed to- 
her by her mother, turn out so well, was the 
happiest of all. And what now were all her past 
troubles, and those long weary days which the 
young orphan had lived through ? 

She thanked God every day of her life for the 
courage with which He had inspired her. 

And thus three beings, whom fate had seemed 
to destine for misery and misfortune, were made 
happy through their mutual devoted afiection. 
That is what can be achieved by trust in God,. 
a heart in the right place, and honest hard 
work. 



ELISA MERCCEUR, 

THE LITTLE POETESS. 
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I, 

THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 

— ^now I must seem very stern, and speak 
deep and solemnly, and knit my brows. 
That will make more impression. Dolly will do 
fot little Ad^le de Bremond. Now, I begin! 
* You've said your lesson very badly, miss, and I 
am exceedingly angry with you. You do not 
pay the least attention to what I am telling you. 
One might almost say — and that would indeed 
be the height of naughtyiess — one would almost 
imagine you were laughing at me.' No, no, but 
that is not the sort of thing to say to little girls. 
It only puts the idea into their heads ; like me, 
when mamma forbids me to make poetry. I 
never want to do it so much as I want then, I do 
believe. Let me begin again : ' If this goes on I 
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shall tell your mamma.' Ah, no ! but I musn*t 
threaten what I should never do. She would 
scold the poor little things ; and they should be 
led by kindness. I have heard my dear mother 
say that, when she has been speaking of me ; 
and I know how that makes me want to be 
obedient. ' You really give me a great deal of 
pain miss.' Yes ; that is better, much better. 
There, now she is crying, and I take her in my 
arms and comfort her. Oh, dear } Oh, dear ! 
how difficult it is to be a governess ! " 

" Especially at thirteen," cried a voice, which 
caused the brown haired, gracefully shaped 
head of a young girl, who was standing before a 
mirror, striving to force her delicate and gentle 
features into terrific expressions, to turn quickly 
round. 

" Ah, you mamma ! " she said, resuming her 
attitude. " You do well to come. Say, do not 
I look very imposing ? ". 

" And what is your object in making all these 
grimaces ? " 

"Grimaces — the finest frown ever invented! 
The gods — great Jove himself, has endowed my 
brows with this frown, and ^" 

" I don't doubt it, my dear Elisa, only I am 
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curious to know what is the use of your fine 
frown." 

" To make my pupils respect me." 
It is more likely to make them laugh." 
You always spoil my ideas mamma dear, 
and when I was so pleased too, with what I had 
done." ^ 

" But tell me Elisa, does it need all this non- 
sense to make you respect me ? " 

" Oh, that is quite a different thing mamma. 
You have such a proper manner naturally. But 
I, let me do what I will, nobody is ever afraid of 



me." 



" Child, what do you want people to be afraid 
of you for ? Make them love you, that is far 
better." 

" Ah, love me ! That comes of itself, mamma. 
But what I want, is to be feared. Oh, how 
delightful it would be to have every little girl 
tremble at my approach ! " 

" As to that then Elisa, you must never 
play with your pupils. How can you expect 
them to be afraid of you, when you play with 
them at skipping rope, and hoop, and dolls, 
before and after lessons, and perhaps while you 
are at them, who knows ? " 
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" While we are at them, oh ! never mamma. 
Before or after — ^well, I don't say — ^yes, that 
is true, certainly. One must, you see, liven up 
French and English and geography a little. 
But I won't do it any more, that's certain. You 
are quite right. It makes me appear too childish. 
And now, for exam^e mamma. I have two 
more lessons to give to-day. Oh, how nice 
itisl" 

" Provided it does not tire you too much, my 
child." 

"Oh, hush mamma," answered Elisa, with 
animation. " How can it tire me, when it is for 
you that I am working ? When I say to myself 
my poor mother will not have to sit up so late 
to-night over her sewing. . Then I think if only 
I could gain enough to give her a better home, 
and better clothes and above all, better food! 
Poor mother ! If you knew how I suffer, when I 
think of our poverty. Not for myself, I don't 
mind it — ^but for you ! " 

" And I am distressed for you, darling," replied 
Madame Mercoeur, pressing her young daughter 
to her bosom; "to support your mother at 
thirteen years old, don't j^ou know that that is a 
great thing dearest?" 
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"Say a happy thing, dear mother. And if 
besides, you would permit me to do one 
thmg " 

"What? Make more poetry. Is that it? 
Ah, my poor child. Don't you know where that 
must lead you — ^poetry ? " 

"I do not know. To glory and fame per- 
haps." And a brilliant light shone into Elisa's 
great dark eyes. 

" To glory and fame ! dearest one. Ah ! how 
you distress me. Not because I should not be 
proud of that ; but your delicate health would 
suffer from such continuous and exciting toil. 
I have lost your father, my child. I have no 
one but you in the world. Take care of your- 
self for my sake, Elisa. Your health is mine, 
your life, my life." 

" It is time to go and give my lesson," said 
Elisa sadly, taking her hat and cloak. "It 
seems very cruel all the same," she went on, 
" when one's head is full of ideas, that heap up 
more and more, and brim over. Look here, 
mother, if you will not have me make poetry, 
hide away Chateaubriand's books, and Lamar- 
tine's, and even Madame Desbordes-Valmore's 
— ah, how beautiful they are ! But make your- 
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«elf easy, mamma. I will obey you, or, at least, 
I will try." And as she spoke, the young 
poetess rolled a paper covered with writing be- 
tween her slender fingers. 

" You will try, disobedient little girl ? " said 
Madame Mercceur, in tones of gentle reproach, 
as she pointed to the manuscript. 

"Don't scold, dear little mother. It was 
wrong, it is true. But listen." 

And when the weak mamma made no reply, 
Elisa unrolled her paper, and read her verses. 

" Elisa," gravely said Madame MerccBur when 
she had finished, "at your age intellectual 
faculties can only be developed at the expense 
of health. I forbid you nothing ; but I ask you 
to make no more poetry." 

A little disappointed at receiving only this 
prayer instead of the compliment she expected, 
Elisa tore up the paper, threw it out of the 
window into the river which flowed just beneath, 
then, having tied on her bonnet and put on her 
gloves, she turned to her mother, and said, 
^* I am ready." 

The poor mother concealed beneath an ap- 
proving smile, the emotion which she felt at her 
child's act of self-sacrifice. 
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n. 

THE LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 

rpWO ladies issued from the door of a little 
I house standing on the banks of the Loire, 
in a retired quarter of the city of Nantes, and 
made their way towards an iron gate, through 
whose bars were visible the trees of a fine 
park. 

One of these ladies, still young, but the elder 
of the two, bore an expression of resigned sad- 
ness on her face ; while in that of the younger 
there seemed to play the most artless gaiety and 
content. 

Having reached the gate the two ladies 
stopped, the elder kissed the cheek of her com- 
panion and turned away ; the younger rang a 
beU and went in. 

She had not taken many steps, before she 
came upon two little girls who stood contem- 
plating with melancholy eyes a small carriage 
before them. "L^onie, Juliette! what is the 
matter? " demanded the new comer. 

" Is it time already for our geography lesson, 
Mademoiselle Mercoeur ? " asked Leonie, the 

N 
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elder of the two children, without answering the 
other's question. 

" Yes certainly, Leonie. It is twelve o'clock ; 
and instead of playing, you ought to be in the 
schoolroom waiting for me." 

The solemn and ponderous tone assumed by 
Mademoiselle MerccBur as she spoke these words, 
seemed to change the course of L^onie's ideas. 
"Are you going to scold too, like old 
nurse?" she said mischievously. "It doesn't 
suit you Elisa, I can tell you." 

" I think you are right, my dear," said Elisa, 
resuming her more childlike manner. "But 
what were you crying about when I came 
up?" 

"Because Juliette wants me to drag her in 
this little chaise which mamma has given me ; 
and I am not strong enough to do it." 

" Poor mite ! " said Elisa, kissing Juliette, 
who was sitting on the grass, and taking her up 
in her arms. " Shall I drag you ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes! " joyfully cried Juliette. 

And then Elisa, only thinking of how to give 
pleasure to her little pupils, lifted Juliette into 
the chaise, and bidding Leonie hold her hand 
to prevent her from faUing out, she seized the 
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handle of the little carriage, and began to draw 
it along. 

" Bravo, bravo ! " said L^onie. " That is 
better than all the geography lessons ; and fifty 
times more amusing. Quick Elisa! Gee 
up!" 

But the word " geography " recalled Elisa to 
her duties. 

" I was almost forgetting," she said, " that I 
am a grave governess,. I am being a child instead 
of a sensible woman. Come young ladies, no 
more of this. Now for your geography lesson." 

" Must we go into the schoolroom ? " asked 
L^onie. 

" And leave the chaise ? " said Juliette. 

" Certainly young ladies. I can't give you 
your lesson in the park ; out in the open air." 

" And why not ? " demanded L^nie. " Are 
you afraid the wind will blow the words 

Elisa reflected for an instant, and then she 
cried, "A good idea— one that would only 
come to a girl of my age — to mingle duty and 
pleasure. Thirteen is a capital age for invent- 
ing. Listen to me young ladies. Don't cry, 
Juliette. I am going to be horse and postillion 

N 2 
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both. Now, attention, Leonie. You know the 
map of Europe ? " 

" Yes," said Leonie, " perfectly." 

" Very well. Imagii^ie then, this grass plot to 
be the map of Europe. Juliette is an English 
lady who is going to travel. I am an ignorant 
servant. You are a learned person, and mind 
you keep up your reputation. Now, Juliette 
says to me that she wishes to go to Italy. I am 
delighted to take her there ; but I don't know 
where Italy is, because I am only an ignorant 
servant. You however, the learned geogra- 
phical person, must point out the' way. Now, 
here we are in England. Tell me how to start ! " 

" Wait a bit," said Leonie, " I think to get to 
Italy from England, we shall have to go through 
France." 

'^ I don't know where France is," said Elisa, 
putting on a stupid air. 

" It is there," said Leonie, pointing to a spot 
a little south-east of where the chaise was 
standing. 

" Ah, you clever person 1" cried Elisa. 
" And what then, is this arm of the sea which 
prevents us from getting to France by dry 
land?" 
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" The British Channel." 

"Excellent," said Elisa. "Now the chaise 
must turn into a steamboat, and we will get on 
board. So. It is a lovely day, not a breath of 
wind. Here we are, safe at Calais. Have the 
kindness to tell me sir, how I must cross 
France ? Must I go its whole length ? " 

" No," said Leonie, " Italy is here, by this 
boat. You must go slanting." 

" Very good again," said Elisa, dragging the 
chaise to the spot indicated by Leonie. " Now, 
here is our mistress," she went on, pointing to 
Juliette, who sat quiet and delighted in her 
carriage, " who has been long enough in Italy, 
and wants to go to Germany." 

"You must turn northwards," said Leonie, 
showing with great exactness the direction of 
Germany on the map of Europe. 

" And so you see, young ladies," said Elisa, 
" that geography is just a game like any other ; 
and which may be made very amusing. I speak 
from experience, for not only have I invented, 
the game, but played at it many a time." 

After going to Germany, the young ladies 
travelled successively through all the European 
countries, and Elisa, fatigued with her double 
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occupation of being horse and governess, 
deferred for another lesson the expeditions to 
Asia, Africa, and America. 

Later on, they visited more in detail, but in 
the same way, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
England, Spain, etc., etc. The young teacher 
and her young pupils found in this manner of 
teaching and of learning, a treble advantage; 
that of a satisfaction to the mind, while the 
body was being strengthened. 

It was about a year after this, that Elisa, still 
giving instruction, but from time to time unable 
to refrain from yielding to the poetic fever 
which possessed her, and penning fugitive 
verses, which she only showed to her mother 
or an intimate friend, and then she would lock 
them away in a drawer — found the course of 
her life changed by an event she had long 
desired. 

You have seen this girl, my readers, help- 
ing to support her mother by the payment 
she received for her instruction, and living 
almost unknown in a narrow and quiet, but 
happy sphere. You shall now see her in a 
more exalted state of life, but one which 
heavily taxed her brain and health. 
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ni. 

THE LAST LEAP. 

T was towards the end of the year 1834. 
The room was elegant with that sort of 
grace which is produced more by tasteful 
arrangement than by richness of furniture. 
There was nothing overdone, neither was any- 
thing wanting. A young girl was stretched 
upon a couch. One would have sought vainly 
in her pale face, her sad eyes and languid 
movement, for the bloom of youth and health 
which distinguished but a few short years 
ago, the little governess of Nantes. 

A small table stood beside her sofa, and ever 
and anon the young girl raised herself, seized a 
pen, and then there shone into her eyes one of 
the old brilliant glances. Poetry breathed in 
every feature, and she wrote and thought, until 
her hand was tired, and her burning head sank 
under the weight of ideas and of thoughts 
crowding her brain. 

"Mother! mother 1" she murmured, again 
and again. "Oh, how I suffer! Is it 
possible that I must die so young ? I feel at 
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my heart a fire that at once consumes me, and 
yet gives me life. 

Now in low tones she reads through the lines 
she has written ; but pauses at the sound of an 
approaching footstep. It is her mother's. 

" You are better, are you not, my darling ? " 
said Madame MerccBur, who had but left the 
room to compose her face to a more cheerful ex- 
pression. 

"Much better, mother dear," replied Elisa, also 
affecting a gaiety which her pale face belied. 

And these two, who strove to deceive each 
other, did not in the least deceive themselves. 
The mother knew the fatal malady of her 
daughter, and the sick girl foresaw the future 
which her own death must bring to her mother. 

"Why would you come to Paris?" said 
Madame Mercoeur, as if replying to some 
thought in her heart. 

" Have I not been well rewarded for it ? " 
gaily returned Elisa. "Compare the life of 
poverty we led at Nantes, to the comfort and 
care about us now." 

"And your health?" cried Madame Mercoeur 
in her deep distress. "Ah! to have back my 
poverty, and your health, my darling." 
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« My health is good, mother dearest ; a Uttle 
over fatigue, that is all. Let the Autumn leaves 
faU; and blossom once again, and I shall be well." 

A strange thrill seized the poor mother's heart ; 
as the old sad comparison of the fall of the leaves 
escaped her daughter's lips. 

"Ah why," she murmured again, unable to 
restrain her tears, " why did we come to Paris ? " 

" I have to thank Monsieur Mellinet Malassis 
for that," said Elisa ; " he was the sympathizer in 
my poetic dreams. It is to his generosity that I 
owe the publishing of my first book. Do you 
remember, mamma ? I was just sixteen. Oh ! I 
shall never forget the pleasure that that little 
book, which our great poet. Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand was so good as to allow to be 
dedicated to him, gave me. Then," she went on 
in fevered excitement, "I persuaded you to 
come to Paris. You consented. I had some 
disappointments, it is true ; but do you remember 
the kindness of Monsieur de Martignac, a poet 
himself, and how he afforded me his assistance, 
and gave me fifteen hundred francs annuity? 
That, added to what my poor talent earned, has 
enabled us to live in comfort. And do you 
remember all my successes, and my triumphs? 
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Ah I how good it was to see you so happy, and 
so proud of me. Well, if work has been too 
much for my strength, if my brain has been 
overtaxed, then I can die. My life has been 
short, but it has been sweet and beautiful for me." 

" Die ! And I ? " said Madame Mercoeur , in a 
voice of such anguish, that Elisa said — 

"But one can never die, mother. No. I 
cannot believe it. 1 feel within me something 
which will never perish. Death does but reach 
what belongs to earth ; and the soul is Heaven's 
own. It comes thence, and returns. The body 
is but a veil which covers it, like a cloud covers 
the sun. Where does it come from ? Whither 
does it go ? Who can tell ? But we do not fall 
into nothing. It is an insult to divine power^ 
to think that nothing remains of what God 
has made. That a criminal, terrified at the 
thought of a second existence, which must be 
a punishment for the first, consoles himself with 
the idea that all his being must die, I can 
conceive — ^but those whose lives are pure, and 
their faith strong, see only in the moment of 
death, a passing to eternity, and the freeing of 
the soul from its captivity." 

That may console those who go," said 
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Madame Mercoeur. "But what of those who 
areJeft?" 

" The thought of meeting again ought to be 
their consolation." 

But when, a moment after, she perceived that 
her mother had left her once more, unable to 
hide her grief, the young girl comprehended all 
the loneliness and misery which her death must 
bring to her who had none but her child to love^ 
and to be her support, and her own misery was- 
overwhelming. 

A short time longer, and the young poetess, 
was unable to leave her couch, and knowing 
herself to be fading day by day, all her illusions 
vanished. She regretted Nantes, her little 
obscure and lonely home, her lessons and pupils, 
and the pure air she had exchanged for the 
feverish atmosphere of Paris. 

And then, her mother, whose face seemed to 
fade with Elisa's fading frame — ^her mother, whose 
every feature expressed anguish and suffering, and 
who never now reproached her with her poetic 
fancies and flights — as one never reproaches the 
guilty one for the crime for which he dies. 

That mother's silence was like a knife-wound 
in her heart. 
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A few firiends, which her misfortunes and her 
genius had won her, used to come to see her, 
Madame Becamier, so well named the Angel of 
I'Abbaye-aux-Bois, the Duchess d'Abrantes, the 
Viscount de. Chateaubriand ; but while proud of 
being thought worthy of such distinguished 
friendship, the young girl felt that in having so 
quickly consumed as it were her existence, she 
had been wanting in a daughter's duty. Heaven 
had given her a mother to take care of and to 
protect, and she was dying, worn out by over- 
work and excitement. 

Some hours before her death, the 7th January, 
1835, she called her mother to her side. 

" Forgive me for dying," she said, in a voice 
broken by weakness, and drowned in tears, " I 
attempted more than I was able to do. I wanted 
to make you rich, and God has punished me. 
Ah ! if the demon of pride and ambition had 
not tempted me. K I had been content only to 
make your happiness, we should be still at 
Nantes, and I should have lived. Poor mother ! 
I die, and you — you stay. Oh ! you are indeed 
to be pitied ! What will you do without me ? 
Who will take care of you, and spare you pain 
and fatigue? Who will nurse yoM when you 
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are ill? Who will chatter and sing to you 
when you are well ? Oh God ! I do not mur- 
mur, but I implore Thee have pity on my 
mother. Give me but a few more hours, a few 
more days — ^years. Ah! to die so young. I 
cannot die so young, and my mother has no 
one but me — !" 

And in beseeching God to spare her for her 
mother's sake, she gave back her soul to Him 
who made it. That soul that shone so chastely 
and so pure in her pale face. 

She had already been dead some moments^ 
when her mother believed her still to be only 
sleeping ; and held up a silencing finger to those 
who entered the room. 

When the poor mother perceived that indeed 
her child was no more, she did not speak, uttered 
no complaint, nor accused Heaven nor destiny, 
but, placing her trembling hands upon the fair 
young head, where as yet death had scarce set 
his seal, she only murmured — 

" Angel who has preceded me, wait till I come 
to you ! " 

The same friends who had visited Elisa during 
her illness, followed her to her last home. 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand, the eagle beneath 
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the shadow of whose wmg the child of poesy 
had sheltered herself, desired to render her a 
last solemn homage ; and ere he left the 
cemetery, he placed a laurel crown on the cold 
earth which covered the body of his young 
countrywoman. 

The beautiful poetry of Elisa Mercoeur has 
won her a lasting memory in France. Her 
prose writings were simple, and also full of 
beauty. 

Madame Mercoeur afterwards compiled an 
edition of her complete works. 

It was all that was left to her of her child ! 



TEm END. 
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